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NQUIRY discloses the fact that many Rotari- 

ans own and operate airplanes; that thousands 

of them do a lot of flying, in pursuit of business 
or pleasure. 


Which is just another way of telling you that 
Rotarians are leaders; that they are advanced 
thinkers; that they have the means for enjoying 
the things that the average citizen can merely 
wish for. 


The incomes of all Rotarians average in excess 
of $10,000.00 a year each—a Billion Dollar Market. 
They own more cars than there are Rotarians. 
They own their homes—85o of them. They lead 
the Industrial, Distributing and Financial groups 
of their communities. 

What a wonderfully rich market for you 

—whether you make neckties or airplanes 

—in this select group of 136,000 community 

leaders! And how easily and inexpensively 


you can reach them, through their own 
publication. 
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“Unaccustomed as I am- 





Yet 4 Weeks Later 
He Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


rs a —- 1e slumped to his seat. Failure 
.. when a good impression before these 
en coal so much. Over the coffee next 
rning, his wife noticed his 
my, preocc.pied air. 
What’sthetrouble,dear?”’ 
“Oh... nothing. I just 
bled my big chance last 
t, that’s all!” 

John! You don’t mean 

at your big idea didn’t go 

I don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 


the explaining. I outlined it 
Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
mpeay? I thought he was going to do 
 talking!”’ 


“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—-why let Bell take ail the 
They'll never recognize your 

lity if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to jearn 

w to speak in public!” 

“Well, I’m too old to go to 
now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!”’ 

‘Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 

. Here—read this. Here’s an 
nternationally known institute 
that offers a home study course 
in effective speaking. They 
offer a free book entitled How 
Wonders with Words, which 


to Work 
tells how 
any man can develop his natural speaking 
ability. Why not send for it?” 
He did. And a few minutes’ 


reading of 





credit? 





changed the entire 


business career 


this amazing book 
course of John Harkness’ 


It showed him how a simple and easy 
method,in 20 minutesa day, 
would train him to dominate 
one man or thousands —con ‘ 
; 
vince one man or many 4 
how to talk at business 
meetings, lodges, ban * 
quets and social affairs 
It banished all the mys ' 
tery and magic of effec 
tive speaking and revealed 
the natural Laws of Con 
<i 
versation that distinguish 
the powerful = speaker 
from the man who never knows what to say. 
Four weeks sped by quickly. His associates were 
mystified by the change in his attitude. He began 
for the first time to vcice his opinions at business 
conferences. Fortunately, the opportunity to re 
submit his plan occurred a few weeks later. But 
this time he was ready “Go 
ahead with the plan,’’ said the 
president, when Harkness had 
finished his talk. I get your idea 
much more clearly now. And I 
creating a new place for you 
there’s room at the top in our 
organization for men who know 


how to talk!”’ 

And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a sought after speaker 
for civic, banquet and k uige affairs. 
Social leaders co npete f 
tendance at p ere because he is 
such an interesting talker. And he 
lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife's suggestion—-and to the 
facts contained in this free book 


r his at 


How to Work Wonders with Words 
For fifteen years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express one's 
self is the result of training, rather than a natural 


gift of a chosen few. Any man with a grammar 
school education can absorb and apply quickly t 
natural Laws of Conversation. With these law 
mind, the faults of timidity, self-consciousness, s 
fright and lack of poise disappear; repressed ideas 


tage 


and thoughts come forth in words of fire 

pes . . . 

+ Send for This Amazing Book 

- 

a | Have you an open mind? Then send 
{) »y forthisfree book How to Work Wonder 
] J with Words. Over 65,000 men in al 

f walks of life —including many banker 

A lawyers, politicians and other prominent 


men —have found in this book a key tha 
has opened a veritable floodgate 
of natural speaking abilit Sec 
for yourself how you can be 
come a popular and dominating 
speaker! Your copy its waiting 
for you —free 
mailing of the coupor 


simply for 





Now 
Sent 
FREE 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept.1408 Chicago, Ill. 





Dept. 1408 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave 
™ ise send me I 


, Chicago, | 
REE and without obliga 
nepiring booklet, How to Work | 
Wonders with Words and full infor tior ‘ 
ree nie l 


ective Speak 


; 
b 
| 
Pf 
|. 
L- 











MONEY- 
RAISING 
PLAN 


l More successful than 


donations 


) Less costly than bonds 


a a 7, J IC 
or mor [gage A) 


3 Pays back the sub- 


scribers in full 


OR AMERICAN Legion posts, 

Masonic temples, lodges, clubs, 
churches and similar institutions, the 
Lincoln Plan opens new possibilities 
in fund-raising. 
In these cases it wins subscriptions 
in greater number and on a more 
generous scale than through straight 
donations. It can finance a building 
at a cost of 2 to 5% a year as against 
the 7 to 9G for bonds or mortgages. 
All subscribers are repaid in full. 
Let us send you information about 
the Lincoln Plan, and its many vari- 
ations to meet local conditions and 
specific needs. 


KETCHUM, Inc. 


Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 
Republic Bank Building, Dallas 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, Phila. 


Carlton G. Ketchum Norman MacLeod 
George Ketchum 


Robert E. Grove 

















$106,000 was raised for this Masonic Temple 
Barre, Vermont, under the Lincoln Plan. 
This was $6,000 more than the goal. 
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Do not miss these articles 
in the December Rorarian 





A By-Product of Club 
Membership 


A personal account of a father’s experiences 
with his three sons, the problem he faced and 
how the happy solution of that problem was 
one of the by-products of membership in a 


service club. 


By EDWIN B. TOWNSEND 


Cultivate Your Hobby 
An opportune article on the joys and advan- 
tages of cultivating a worth-while hobby 
written by a distinguished American archi- 


tect and author. 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


The Letters of a Rotarian 
to Himself 


The third of this outstanding series of letters 
which a Rotarian has written to himself and 
which began in the October number. If you 
read one of these letters you will not miss 


any of the others. 


What One Reader says: 


“The Letters of a Rotarian to Himself” start out so 
auspiciously that it looks to me as if they will be 
wanted in bound form. The first of the series is splen- 
did and indicates that the letters will be a real 
text-book of Rotary education. 


ROTARIAN J. J. DESMOND 
Corry, Pennsylvania 





These and other splendid, worth-while 
features are coming to you in the 


DECEMBER NUMBER 
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Just Among VOLUME 35 NUMBER 5 
Published Monthly by Rotary International 
E pass along to our readers the : : me é ; 
/ recommendation found in the bul M. EUGENE NEW SOM, President CHESLEY R. PERRY, Se 
{ letin of the Thames, New Zealand 
Club suggesting that members spend 
inutes a day reading THE Rorarian a 
would be ample time to finish one article 
igazine could be read in a few day ‘ . - 
way without the time being missed Contents of this \ umber 
never did like the one-gulp method of : 
magazine. It seems to us to be 
A CAUSE FOR THANKSGIV } 
A ROTARY REVIEW OF EVENTS 6 
SERVICE FOR PROFIT Charles W. H y 
MACDONALD IN WASHINGTON P. W. Wils 
A ROTARIAN’S LETTERS TO HIMSELF { 
CHICAGO COMMEMORATES A WAR Harold R. P« 6 
YOUR MEMBERSHIP—-llow MucH James H. Warburt } 
THE RIGHTS OF NATIONS irthur E. Morac 
How THEY ADVERTISE IN EUROPE Ethel Flen 
DE PRIMO NOMINE Joseph R. Pool ~ 
THE THIRD PACIFIC CONFERENCE George H. Patterson 29 
Harold R. Peat—‘‘Chicago PRAGUE Oskar Schirer 1 
Commemorates a War.” : . 
FoR OUR SPANISH READERS. ) 
for the mind as over-eating is for the PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF ROTARY SERVICE. 13 
tion. We hope our New Zealand friends 
1 follow the suggestion and that the idea 
spread around the world to every home Other Features and Departments: Frontispiece At e Tomb of the U1 
d business office in which THr RoTartran Soldier (page 4); Rotary Personalities (page 15 Rotary club activ 
7 $1); Rotary’s Hole-in-One Club (page 36); Our Ope Foru (pag s 
us 
Frequently some member of a Rotary club ————————————— aes — a 
rise to say that he believes the club 1 R ite i ' hed thi ve : R : 
P ‘y the j “ati P< th; »s some HE LOTARIAN 18 puDlished monthly a cago, Lino) ry volary nte 
Ne eee he ee ae o — a stay tional. M Lugene Newsom, Durham, North Carolina, president; Otto B 
ch, and in consequence THE KOTARIAN 18 Vienna, Austria, first vice-president ; Edouard Willems, Brussels, Belgium, se« 
asked to supply material upon some vice-president ; Charles W Ackley, Vineland, New Jersey, third vice-presiden 
ntroversial subject. This is a service we Vizeonde de Casa Aguilar, Madrid, Spain, director; David Clark, Charlotte, N 
ivs are glad to give. Usually we are able Carolina, director; Clyde L. Hulsizer, Des Moines, lowa, director; Sydne \ 
efer the elub to articles of a controver Paseall, London, England, director; Roy Ronald, Mitche South Dakot dire I 
nature in recent numbers of the maga B. Sutton, Tampico, Mexico, director; David M , Wright, Stratiord, Or 
. : director. Secretary, Chesley R. Perry, Chicago rr irer, Rufus | ( 
which can be made the subject of debate. Chicago 
5 * As its official publication this magazine carries aut! itive notices and 
in regard to the activities of Rotary International. In other respects respor 
Nearly every issue of this magazine carries is not assumed for the opinions expressed by author All manuscripts she 
cles on subjects upon which men may and accompanied by return postage. Entered as second-cla matter Decemtl v 
differ in opinion, for it is no part of the 1918, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the et of March 3, 1870 
ey of the magazine h 6 sidestep Reenskahy EMERSON GAUSI {erin lito FRAN | Busine 
osely related to the objectives of Rotary : oe “> n P = 
Our pages are open to authors competent to Editorial and Advertisir Ottie 211 We Wacke Drive. Chicago, U. S.A 
press seasoned opinions upon subjects with ele ies R 
the scope of the magazine. Advertising Reprn sentatives 
P . : . Eastern: Wells W. Constantine, 7 West 16th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
An example is the article by Private Peat Midwest: F. W. Henkel, 306 South Wabash Avenue, Chie | 
1 this number. Many will agree with his Cincinnati, Ohio: A. Q. Gordon, Pickering Building 
views, and many others will disagree; some, Great Britain: W. T. Pearee, 30 Broadmead, Bristol, England 
verhaps, will disagree violently, yet no one Continental Europe Umberto Grippaudo, Corso Porta Vittor gs M ' 11 
will question Private Peat’s qualifications for Italy 
discussing his subject. Private Peat has his ScBSCRIPTION Rates: $1.50 the year in U. S., Canada 1] other 
ewn ideas and has presented them before which minimum U.S ystal rate applies ; $2.00 ; tr 
any audiences, including Rotary clubs and 
Rotary conferences and conventions. And in 
identally, his article should supply a splen 
lid subject for debate for any club seeking 
ch material. ; “re . 
Academy, is 2 member of the Rotary club rector of eompan Thomas O 
* + * : , s . 
of Madison, New Jersey. Ethel Fleming Sheckell, ssis manage f edit 
/ - if oe ] . is a free-lanee writer living in New York and adjustment bu 1in N \ ( 
Who's Who—In This Number Pdr s-otag 2270 ‘ye > “tena «ge ae 
city who has had many years of exper- and a former n ber of the R ry Clu 
Charles W. Hill, Ph.D., is president ience in advertising and pul ty work. of Salt L: City. James H. Warburton, 
Rotary Club of Fulton, a. a: Arthur E. Morgan, D.Se., « | engineer, whom we leome back as eontribut 
lds the classification of chocolate and author and edueator, is president of An- this month, is sales manager M: 
ecoa manufacturing. P. W. Wilson is tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, a etta Chair Company, and a ber o 
requent contributor to these pages and school widely known for its courses the Rotary Club of M tta, O} Oskar 
ceds no introduction to our readers. planned to give students actual experience Schiirer is a resident of Prague and 
Harold R. (Private) Peat, widely known in business and professional work as a student of Czech stor ind f 
as leeturer and writer on topics of peace part of their training. George H. Pat- Dr. Alfredo Cuaron, who known t 
and war, served with the First Contingent terson is a member of the Rotary Club of many Rotarian friends in Mexico an 
of the Canadian Expeditionary Forces. Sydney, Australia. He is in the adver Cuba as “Qual $s a mber of th 
Joseph E. Pooley, headmaster of Madison tising business and a joint managing di Rotarv Club of m 0, Mex 
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to England from his conference with President Hoover, pauses to place a wreath on the || 
| | Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in Arlington National Cemetery at Washington. It was more 
| | than a friendly gesture. The eleventh anniversary of the signing of the Armistice was less than 
a month away. War had been renounced as an instrument of national policy by the Pact of 
| Paris. Ona mission of peace, Premier MacDonald salutes one who died that peace might 
| 


| } 

| } 
i | AMSAY MacDONALD, Prime Minister of England, before leaving Washington to return 
| 





come to the world. 
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YO 
AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE IDEAL OF SERVICE 
AND ITS APPLICATION TO PERSONAL, 
BUSINESS, COMMUNITY, AND INTERNATIONAL LIFF 
VOLUME XXXV NOVEMBER, 1929 NuMBER 5 
A Cause for Thanksgiving 
HE recent visit of Premier MacDon- all. If we can create in all the cities of the 
ald with President Hoover is epoch- world organized focl of good will. perhaps 
making. To an organization devoted to we can make it less reasonable than it is 
human brotherhood it is a proper cause for _ today. 
thanksgiving. 4 
N oi he ; nee And it is hardly reasonable even now. The 
eas . ae ite : en in ea United States remembers, let us say, the Battle 
that science has made it possible for the people of Banker Hill. There were 449 casualties in 
1 of two nations to sit as one family before the ae ae ee a oe Ee 
radio and listen to the New York welcome andy SRL EO ey ee 
ae ae ? ae re narsee anes > : : ‘ 
to Premier MacDonald’s first message to the At Cettysburs they were leas. How. insigaié 
aie ‘sud Geaten amen dios 
people of the l nited States. | imultaneou re figures in the lurid light of the 
the people of England and the people of the World War! The stupendous sacrifices of 
i . z 2S ae me "PZ sr] ‘ j "6 j r; eI S > 
United States heard Great Britain’s prime }9]4.]919 paralyze the imagination. Such a 
minister declare that he was on a “mission of staggering toll of human flesh and blood 
peace,” a mission to create an atmosphere should make war unthinkable forever. 
suitable for a lasting peace and not to form an 
alliance, which is an understanding on paper Therefore, in the name of our own Sixth 
more than of the heart. Object, Rotary clubs in all lands will follow 
1 ae oaer a a the developments of the Hoover-MacDonald 
eace was the message of Premier Ramsay 
| : conversations with high hopes of eventual su« 
rt MacDonald. Peace was the thought of two 
Sm 7a cess in reducing all naval expenditures and 
peoples, thousands of miles apart. Through Beng ae 
d : : ' bringing world peace closer to realization. It 
the instrumentality of the radio, the human. : ; 
‘ ty ; is true that as an organization Rotary is 
voice was projected across a wide expanse of see il cas 
; pledged to eschew politic s. But “the advance 
water, and over land to bring two members of , . . 
} I p : : ment of understanding. good-will, and inte1 
| | the family of nations into close communion. - 3 1: ' 
| : ; national peace” is too big a thing to be con 
I Surely world peace must be both possible and acd Se a aad , 
|| ° é : fined within the narrow circle of politics. So 
|| probable with distance so completely anni- 
} i : we will continue to seek the golden goal 
hilated, else the next war will make short . ' 
tee aiges through a world fellowship of business and 
| work of civilization. 
I] professional men united in the ideal of 
War is hell. Even the greatest of the cap- service.” But for those who are sincerely 
] tains and the kings admit it. To all civilized striving for the same end through diplomacy 
| peoples it is a last resort. To the more forward- politics, if you will—Rotary may properly 
| looking of them it ought not to be a resort at _ proffer its blessing and its prayers. 
| 
1} 
1} 
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SIR CHARLES A, MANDER 
President, Rotary International: 
Great Britain and Ireland 


Rotary Meetings 
of Note 


NUMBER of meetings of note o¢ 
cupied the attention of Rotary 
officials during the past several 

weeks. First in importance to Rotary 
in Europe was the two-day conference 
of the European Advisory Committée 
at Frankfort, Germany, Sept. 14, 15. 
Bribery and unfair competition, the ex- 
tension of Rotary in Europe, and the 
relations of European Rotary clubs with 
the League of Nations came in for a 
large share of discussion. Since there 
seems to be a desire among clubs to co- 
operate in League affairs (a number are 
already active) it was felt that a def- 
inite policy was needed. These and other 
questions will be considered by the direc- 
tors of Rotary International at their 
meeting in Chicago, November 4 to 9. 

Immediately after the close of the 
conference at Frankfort, President 
Eugene Newsom and Chairman Donald 
A. Adams of the International Aims and 
Objects Committee, left for Niiremberg, 
where a new club was inaugurated by 
District Governor Wilhelm Cuno. It was 
an auspicious event if one may judge by 
the press reports. Niiremberg is a city 
of commercial importance, one of few 
European cities that has retained its 
mediaeval aspect practically unimpaired. 


Of course it is famous for its “Nurem- 
berg Eggs’’—those first 
watches invented in Niremberg in 1500. 
The inauguration was held in the Grand 
Hotel, where the new club has its quar- 


egg-shaped 


ters. 

It is expected that the Board will de- 
cide at its coming meeting upon the 1931 
convention city, which will be in Europe 
according to a previous decision. Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, and Nice have been 
surveyed as to hotels and suitable meet- 
ing places. Announcements therefore of 
the award of the 1931 convention may 
be expected shortly in the press; the 
reader can then complete the slogan 
which will be popular ten months hence: 
“In 1931—On to ———_!”” 

Sir Charles A. Mander, of Wolver- 
hampton, England, president of Rotary 
International for Great Britain and Ire- 
land (R.I1.B.I.) and member of the 
Convention Committee, arrived in New 
York on October 26th, via the Beren- 
garia, and left immediately for Chicago 
to attend the meeting of the committee, 
October 30th to November Ist. 

Among other committees which met 
in Chicago the latter part of October 
(just prior to the meeting of the Board, 
to which their recommendations are 
made) was that of International Serv- 
ice, Vocational Service, Aims and 
Objects, and Finance. 


In Sydney 


LTHOUGH the Third Pacific Con- 
ference is five months away, prep- 
arations are already under way in Syd- 
ney. (See article elsewhere in this 
issue.) Planned for the first time as an 
experiment (in Honolulu in 1926) doubt 
no longer remains of the advantages 
accruing as a result of the frank dis- 
cussion of racial, economic, and social 
problems that are the particular re- 
sponsibilities of the countries bordering 
the Pacific and the concern of the world 
in general. Word comes from the Rotary 
Club of Sydney (of which the Rev. A. P. 
Campbell is president) that a record 
attendance is expected and that those 
Rotarians who travel to Sydney may 
expect something unique in entertain- 
ment for while Sydney will play the rdéle 
of host it should be remembered that 
there are nearly thirty clubs in Aus- 
tralia, with a total of thirteen hundred 
members, and that this district which 
embraces an entire continent considers 


this the greatest Rotary opport 
which has come their way fo: 
plifying Australian hospitality ar 


making a worth-while contrib 


world peace, 


A Rotary Club 
at Rangoon 
Pepe sy chapter can be added t] 


month to the remarkable stor 
Special Commissioner James W. David 
son’s marked success in organizing club 
in India and Ceylon. Rangoon was ij) 
stituted on September 2, marking 
“new epoch in local social institutions,” 
according to the press report of th 
event in the Rangoon Times. “It 
doubtful,” says the Times, “if ever be- 
fore in this city has been brought t 
gether a group covering so wide a rang 
of business and professional interests 
together with officials as on this occa 
sion. ... Tonight Rangoon becomes or 
of 3,200 cities of which leaders hav 
pledged themselves to Rotary and 
principles. Tomorrow Rangoon will 
on the Rotary map of the world.” 

The new club has eighty-eight m« 
bers and on the roster one finds th 
names of the British commissioner, g 
eral manager of the railways, directo 
of public health for Burma, the directo 
of agriculture, the postmaster-general, 
inspector-general of police, head of the 





Photo: Walinger 
THE REV. A. P. CAMPBELL 
President of the Rotary Club 
of Sydney, N.S. W. 
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At right—Members of 
the Rotary Club of 
Thayetmyo, Burma. 
Special Commissioner 
James W. Davidson is 
the fourth man from 
the left, seated, and 
next to him (to the 
right) is the president 
of the new club, W. L. 
Barretto, B. A., deputy 
British Commissioner. 


| w—Thayetmyo 
ing no hotel, the 
bers purchased a 
table building (in 
h to meet) with 
tractive grounds 
rlooking the Irra- 
waddy River. 


























Burma Oil Company, head of the Irra- 
addy Flotilla Company (inland ship- 
ne), and amongst the professional 
oup a number of prominent educa- 
nalists and scientists. The president, 
F. Grant, who has held many impor- 
t offices in the government service, is 

t present chairman of the Development 
ust, and is considered one of the best 

residing officers in Rangoon. The 
ynorary secretary is W. E. Heath, an 
xecutive of the Royal Insurance Com- 

pany, Ltd., 56 Phayre Street. 
Commissioner Jim Davidson writes 
iat he will certainly be thrown to the 
ocodiles if we do not speedily correct 

the statement which appeared in the 

\ugust number relative to his efforts 
n organizing the Madras club. We rep- 

resented Jim as stating that the busi- 

ness men in Madras only worked four 
days a week. What our Commissioner 
eally did say. was that he could only 
call on the business men four days dur- 
ng the week. The reason that he was 

0 confined was that one day is the 

weekly mail day when suggestive signs 

are hung up bearing the inscription, 

‘To-day is Mail Day.” Saturday again 
s a half holiday with the morning too 

busy to assure a welcome to the stranger 

even on such a praise-worthy mission as 


Rotary; thus, the business men in 
Madras and elsewhere in the East, work 
six days a week and Jim assures us that 
the business men work long hours and 
certainly under more trying conditions 
than do business men in Western lands. 


Thayetmyo 


pte hire sets was made last 
i month of the reorganization of the 
Rotary Club of Thayetmyo, Burma. We 
are now able to give further details and 
pictures. It seems that Mr. W. L. Bar- 
retto, deputy British Commissioner, with 
headquarters at Thayetmyo, attended a 
meeting of the Rotary Club of Cork, 
Ireland. Much impressed, upon his re- 
turn to Burma, he organized (May, 
1928) a “Rotary Club” with the motto, 
“Under Heaven One Family.” The club 
lead an isolated existence until Commis- 
sioner Davidson arrived on the scene 
and found the members were most will- 
ing to make necessary and in some cases 
rather radical changes in order that 
they might be officially inaugurated. In 
the absence of a hotel or other meeting- 
place the club members had purchased 
a suitable building with attractive 
grounds where they meet at tea every 


Saturday evening at 5 o’clock with 


ning dinners held once a month Th 
membership is entirely Burman. “Thay 
etmyo,” writes Commissioner Davids 
“can be reached by river steamer from 
Rangoon, a slow but most pleasurable 


experience: or by railway (161 mil 
to Prome, then by river steame ( 
hours) to Thayetmyo. A government 


bungalow available for accor 


tion. Include Thayetmyo in your next 
vacation trip, proceed on to Mandala 
by boat (3 days up from Thayetn and 
2 days return) altogether a delighttf 


adventure. Thayetmyo Rotarians wv 


give you a most hearty welcom«: 


.o4 


Belgian Flag to 
Prague 


ELGIAN Rotarians present a flag 
B to the first club in each Europea 
district, a custom of several years’ stand 
ing. Accordingly a number of Belgia 
members recently journeyed to Prague 

] 


Czechoslovakia, to offer the flag of Bel 


gium to the club, the first in the 


sixth district. The visiting delegatior 
led by Dr. Edouard Willems, f 

president of Rotary International, wa 
warmly received and delightfully ente1 


tained. They were taken on a tour 


the city (views of which may be seer 


on pages 31 to 34 of this issue) and at 
a dinner, in a ceremony which will long 
be remembered by those present, thi 
flag was graciou ly offered and 


ciously accepted. 

A memorable interlude o¢ rred 
the trip to Prague when the Belgiay 
delegation was welcomed by the Rotary 
Club of Pilsen. 
their visitors on a tour of the city, a 


thriving industrial center founded as a 


, o1¢ f +1 . 
Rotarians of Pilsen 


royal town by King Venceslas II in 1292 
It is the home of the famous Skoda 
manufacturing plants and 
the site of the original brewery of Pilsen 
beer. At the city hall the Belgians were 


works, many 





























The Rotary Club of Pilsen entertains Belgian delegation—In the photo, left to right: 

Ing. J. Sloboda, member, Pilsen Rotary; Gaston Danthine, secretary, Brussels Rotary; J. 

Martinek, vice-president, Pilsen Rotary; Dr. Edouard Wiilems, vice-president, Rotary 

lnternational; C. Pierre, Belgian Consul and member of Pilsen Rotary; Ing. J. Hru®ka, 
secretary, Pilsen Rotary. 


greeted by city officials, and Dr. Willem 


n responding to the greeting said that 


the friendship of the small nations of 


Europe was a good example for the 


larger nations to follow and a safe start 
. 


ng-point for the extension of peace in 


Europe.” 


In San Juan 


YHEN Theodore Roosevelt, Gover- 
VU nor of Porto Rico, was recently 
made honorary chairman of the Porto 
Rico council of Boy Scouts, he mentioned 
that his father was the first scoutmaste? 
in the United States, forming a troop 
ten years before the scouts became def 
initely organized in America. The Boy 
Scouts organization of Porto Rico was 
created some years ago through the 
offices of the Rotary Club of San Juan, 
whose first step upon election to mem 
bership in Rotary International was the 
employment of a boys’ work secretary. 

Much of the club’s work for boys is 
centered about the boys’ camp conducted 
in codperation with the Y. M. C. A. The 
camp, located near the highest mountain 
on the island, El Yunque, has for its 
largest building, “Rotary Lodge,” the 
gift of San Juan Rotarians. The facili- 
ties of the camp were taxed to the ut- 
most this past summer when 336 boys 
and girls, comprising Boy Scouts, news- 
boys, boot-blacks and Girl Guides took 
their turns in participating in the ad- 
vantages of the camp. 

San Juan Rotarians are also sponsor- 
ing a city-beautiful campaign. One of 
the first public appearances of Governor 
Roosevelt, after taking office, was his at- 
tendance at the opening ceremony of the 
campaign when a “Rotary Tree” was 
planted in one of the parks of the city. 


Rotary at Work 

NDOUBTEDLY the one question 
U most frequently asked by the visit- 
ing Rotarian is “What do you do?” 
Friendly curiosity usually prompts the 
question. A man’s interests are usually 
an index to his life and character. A 
club’s activity is usually indicative of 
its place in the community. How inter- 
esting it would be if one could survey 
in a sort of kaleidoscopic glance the 
varied activities of Rotary clubs up and 
down the world. Here, then, are a few 
random glimpses which we select this 
month from the continent of Europe. 
They furnish at least some conception 
of the scope and infinite variety of Ro- 
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tary in community service and 
national service. 

A young artist of Florence 
prize of 1,000 lire offered by the R 
club for unusual talent. As a 
ward promoting the restoratior 
of the ancient characteristic brid 
Genoa, the Rotary club appro; 
15,000 lire from its funds. Worth 
dents of San Sebastian, Spai: 
loaned funds by the Rotary clu 
student signing no note, maki? 
promise to pay back, being left ent 
upon his honor to pay back the 
when he is able to do so. 

Rotary clubs in Switzerland ar 
scribing generously to the fund 
raised for Swiss soldiers and their { 
lies, and recently contributed a 
for the benefit of the inhabitants 
mountain village entirely destroye 
fire. Largely as a result of the effort 
the Rotary clubs of Belgium, the 
tional school for cripples is now a 
to accept children as young as six yea 
Instead of sending a wreath on the . 
sion of the death of a member or s 
one in his family, the Rotary Clu 
Linz, Austria, now sends a messag* 
condolence and makes a substantial « 
tribution to some welfare institutior 
their city. This same club is providi: 
holidays in the country for poor childre: 

The list could be continued indefir 
ly. In addition to specific activities 
would include many things commo1 
various countries: Interclub visit 
across international boundary lines, { 
example, the exchange of students, ar 
the study and discussion of econon 
questions such as tariff. 

Next month we hope to be abl 
take you on a short pilgrimage to ar 

other part of the world—a Rotary bird’s 
eye view, as it were, from THE Ro 
TARIAN’S watchtower. 











cw 








Amid a group of the city’s notables, the Honorable Theodore Roosevelt, governor 0! 
Porto Rico, planted a ‘Rotary Tree” in one of the parks of San Juan, the first steps of # 
“city beautiful” scheme in which the Rotary club is interested. 
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Rotarians 


have variously 


interpreted the 


motto that flies at the masthead of Rotary, 


**He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” 


It has 


run the gamut of praise and blame. Vehe- 
mently condemned on one side, with equal 
ardor it has been upheld on the other. 


In the 
middle course. 


article below. the 


author takes a 
He considers service to te 


divided into two distinct classes. He upholds 
the motto for only one type of service, and 
points to another motto of Rotary to cover 
the class of service outside of the influence 


of the first. 








Nervice for Profit 


Can Profit ever be completely divorced from the Ideal of Service ? 


By CHARLES W. HILL, Ph.D. 


HAT Rotary appeals to many 
men of our day is evidenced by 
its growth. Undoubtedly, some 
of its appeal lies in its lack of 
de-bound or unchanging rules or rit- 
ial, and in the opportunity for each 
ember to make his own application of 
ts general principles and to have his 
own interpretation of what Rotary shall 
mean to him. And yet, it would seem, 
there must be some general agreement 
n regard to the fundamentals of any 
organization if it is to have permanent 
cohesiveness. There are divers prophets 
and interpreters of Rotary throughout 
the land. 

Without attempting to describe their 
peculiar vagaries of interpretation or to 
classify them into different schools of 
thought, it may be said that they do not 
agree on the fundamental concepts of 
the Rotary Proposition and that much 
of their doctrine is intangible and in- 
tenable in the minds of many Rotarians 
and fails utterly to provide the back- 
ground of purpose and interest neces- 
sary for carrying on the work of the 
individual clubs. There are members of 
Rotary who are loyal and enthusiastic 
but who do not entirely subscribe to all 
that is said about it. They feel that it 
possesses an appeal of itself, that it rep- 
resents principles to which any think- 
ing man can heartily subscribe and that 
it should not be made an adjunct or a 
copy of any other kind of organization. 
The following discussion of the First 
Object of Rotary and its Mottoes is not 
entirely original with the writer but 
represents the interpretation of Rotary 
as held by many business men and 
scholars who shy at making Rotary an 
adult Sunday School or an organization 


to which business or professional men 
cannot belong without 
extent hypocritical. 
The first object of 
courage and foster the ideal of service 
as the all worthy enterprise. 
Our Rotary fathers did well to select 
Service as our ideal. Of all the ideals 
which have been advanced during the 
ages for the measuring of man’s achieve- 
ment or worth, service to humanity is 
the one which has survived and which 
has the approval of modern thought and 
As long as the race endures, 


being to some 


Rotary is to en- 


basis of 


science. 
it is probable that no changes in meth- 
ods of living, or no advancement in sci- 
ence can ever do more than accentuate 
its value. It is not only the highest ideal 
which the human mind has raised; but 
it is one to which every thinking being 
can subscribe regardless of his condition 
or position in society, his heritage or 
environment or his religious or philo- 
sophical lines of thought. 

Rotary makes Service the ideal for all 
worthy enterprise. This is a part of the 
first object which has received too little 
attention, and our failure to lay em- 
phasis on the word all has led us into 
many false attitudes in regard to Ro- 
tary. 


Two Classes of Service 


LL of human enterprise may be di- 
vided into two main classes. There 

is the purely unselfish type of endeavor, 
from which one expects no gain, finan- 
cial or otherwise. This kind of endeavor 
is covered by Rotary’s motto “Service 
above Self.” It is the service one does 
without thought of self. He derives no 
return other than the consolation of 


a good and unselfish deed. 
this na 


having done 
There are many enterprises of 


ture which one cannot do alone, and 


Rotary provides many opportunities for 


this kind of activity in which its mem 


bers may unite and thus accomplish 
much that otherwise would never be 
done. Doubtless the part which each 


member takes in such enterprises awak 
ens him to other opportunities along the 


same line which he can accomplish 


alone. 
The second class of human enterprise 


represents our efforts to support our 
selves and our families and to enable 


those for 
function on as high a plane as possible. 
This class of 
center, although it may not be 


has back of it, the 


whom we are responsible to 
enterprise has self as a 
entirely 
selfish in motive. It 
idea of gain or profit. It has back of it 
the idea of financial gain. It 


our struggle to improve ourselves and 


represents 
our dependents and to do our part in the 
general advancement of the race. It 
represents our efforts in business or pro 
fession. Years ago, Rotary placed be 
fore the business and professional world 
the ideal of Service in this type of en- 
deavor as well as in the other. For this 
type of endeavor, it has as a purely 
business motto, “He profits most who 
serves best.”” And as it applies to busi- 
ness which must make a profit if it is 
going to 
justify one’s expenditure of effort, it 


going to survive and if it is 


distinctly carries with it the idea that 
profit will be found to be a function of 
the service rendered. 

Here again, our Rotary fathers se- 
lected an ideal which is fundamentally 
correct. In fact, if we study it care- 
fully, it is more of an axiom than it is 
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in ideal. Society pays only for what it 
wants or values. If we have no service 
of value to offer to the world, it will 
pay us nothing in return for our efforts. 


Modern business and professions are 


founded to a large extent upon the ideal 
of service, for service begets faith and 
vithout business faith our massive busi- 
ness machinery could not function. 
There is no doubt that Rotary through 
ts encouragement of codes of ethics and 
ts insistence upon the idea that no busi- 
ness transaction is a good one in which 
both parties do not profit, is responsible 
n no little measure for the change in 
business methods which has taken place 
in the last few years. The ideal of Serv- 
ice as applied to business and profes- 
ions appears now to be fundamentally 
und. 

It therefore is apparent that those 
vho would divorce the Ideal of Service 
from Profit are not only missing half 
of Rotary’s idea but they are missing a 
fundamental concept of business con 
duct. Certainly, in this kind of human 
enterprise we perform a service with 
the direct view to obtaining a profit 
thereby. And if we can learn what serv- 
ice is of value in our particular field, it 
naturally follows that the more service 
we can render, the larger will the profit 
be. This was the original idea of the 
founders of Rotary. Let us follow it 
and use it. Let us stop trying to warp 
this very valuable motto to make it 
apply to the other type of human enter 
prise for which we have another motto. 
If we fail to do this, we fail to apply 
the ideal of Service to all worthy enter- 
prise. Service for Profit? Certainly. It 
is a big idea and a high ideal. Don’t let 
anyone try to make you apologetic for 
it. Don’t let them say that Profit does 
not mean financial gain. It certainly 
does. If we do not give service, there 
will be no profit in our enterprise. It is 
just as good reasoning and it is as good 
a motto for this kind of enterprise as 
“Service before Self” is for the other 
kind of human enterprise. 


( LD hates go, new 


Peace is played on wild war-drums: 
Fifty flags break from a common mast— 
Swords are plowshares at last, at last. 


Old men die, young men live 

Who do not exact but give and give; 
Altars are lit with the selfsame fire— 
The world is turning from self-desire. 


Now this idea of service for profit 
needs a little more study than it often 
receives. These well-meaning but mis- 
guided folk who try to make the first 
motto apply to all of our enterprises are 
apt to lead us into confusion. It is nec- 
essary to keep the two kinds of enter- 
prise straight in our own minds. If we 
try to get a profit out of the first kind 
of endeavor, we are not only a hypocrite 
but we are a poor business man as well. 
If we go about, wild-eyed, bestowing 
service willy-nilly without regard to 
profit in the second class of enterprise, 
we may be some kind of a Rotarian 
but we will not be one for long, for 
the simple reason that we will be unable 
to pay our dues. Let us therefore give a 
thought to the kind of service that re- 
turns a profit. 

Too Much Service? 

T IS axiomatic that a thing or an act 

to be of service must be of some value 
to an individual or to the community. 
It must be more than a mere gesture. It 
is not a frill or a furbelow. Oh! Serv- 
ice!—many an economic crime is com- 
mitted in thy name. People are giving 
what they term service when it is not 
only useless but even annoying. In this 
class, we place the omnipresent colored 
gentlemen with the whisk broom in the 
hotel lavatory. 

The value of a service is judged from 
the other fellow’s point of view and not 
our own. If he does not appreciate it 
or value it, there will be but little profit 
in it, no matter how much we give. In 
other words, it is not real service. It 
may be seen that it is a pretty good idea 
to tie service and profit up together. If 
our service does not return a profit, it 
probably is not service at all. If we try 
to give service in business and do not 
keep an eye on the profit, we will soon 
be unable to give any kind of service. 
It is as necessary in business to stop the 
service if it returns no profit as it is 
wrong to expect to receive a profit from 
the clearly altruistic type of enterprise. 


ee aDet M9 


Fifty Flags 


trust comes— 
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Can we give too much service? Fy. 
if it returns a profit? Yes, indeed. |; 
in broadening out our service, wi 
over into what is clearly the fie] 
someone else, we may be going to 
Too much service may be a kind o! 
fair competition. Assuming that 
methods otherwise are efficient and 
costs are low, a service which resu] 

a loss would as a general propositi 
giving too much. (This of courss 
not apply to adjustments for good w 
Service that keeps us from putting ¢} 
proper time on the major issues o{ 
business is too much. 

In merchandising, service is 
than the mere exchange of a commod 
for money. It consists in aiding th 
selection of the proper commodity 
the use intended. By the furnishing 
technical information regarding 
composition, proper use, and care of a 
commodity, service is performed. Sery 
ice consists in giving the customer what 
he wants and not what we want to s 
provided this involves the matter 
selection to please the taste or the i: 
dividual’s personal likes or dislikes, out 
side the matter of utility. 

In professional enterprise, servic: 
goes beyond the point in question, in th 
way of advice-or information which w 
prevent the occurrence of difficulties 
which our professional training leads 
to anticipate. 

The first object of Rotary is clear a 
simple. Service as the basis of « 
worthy enterprise. Service above self 
for your deeds of kindness and y 
charities and your club service. (W: 
can’t make money out of your club men 
bership.) In our business enterprise, the 
more true service we can render to ou! 
community or our clientele or our cus 
tomers, the more profit will be returned 
to us. Let us keep the two kinds of er 
terprises clearly differentiated in ow 
own minds. 

Nothing wrong with the first object 
of Rotary or the two mottoes, is there? 
The other five objects are just as good 


Old gods die, new gods are born— 

Night gives place to a golden morn; 
Frowns give way to song and laughter — 
Love leads on, men follow after. 


Behold the blending of fifty flags! 

We are marching on. No nation lags. 
They make for peace on land, on sea— 
The blended flags of Rotary. 


—J. R. Perkins. 
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[wo spokesmen of English -speaking 


, eople s discuss cooperation 


among nations 


MacDonal 
in Washington 


By P. W. WILSON 


HEN a president of the 

United States entertains 

a prime minister of Great 

Britain for several days 

the White House and devotes many 

rs of those days to a series of diplo- 

téte-a-tétes, the world as a whole 

nnot but be swept by surmises as to 
iat it all means. 

It is to the world as a whole that 

tary appeals, and in estimating this 

ent, we must recognize at the outset, 

herefore, that more than one opinion of 

ese negotiations has been expressed. 

“ase, we will at- 


On the merits of the 
tempt, therefore, no judgment. It is 
ith meanings, not merits, that we are 
here concerned. 

To the English-speaking sovereign- 
ties, immediately concerned, the broad 
ignificance of the discussions is simple 
Somehow or other, Great Britain, with 
er 500 million people, and the United 
States, with her 130 millions, have t 
ve on the same planet. 
rs, everywhere in commercial 
political contact, they cannot be 
strangers. They must be friends or they 
1ust be foes, and to some pessimists, a 


3eing neigh- 
and 


future of increasing enmity seemed to 
But after a year or two 
f these somber prognostications, the 


be inevitable. 


democracies, moved not a little by finan- 
al sagacity, have decided that, after 
all, friendship is best. A joint state- 
nent has been issued, declaring that war 
within the English-speaking democracy 
; forever impossible. 

At the moment, the declaration stands 
in the names of President Hoover and 
Minister MacDonald 
form does not suggest the necessity of 
ratification by Congress and the Parlia- 
ments of the British Commonwealth. 
But undoubtedly the principle of the 
resolution could be expressed as a resolu- 
tion, and in the meantime, there seems 
to be no doubt that it has been endorsed 
throughout the English-speaking world, 
by a popular acclaim, independent of 
party. 


Prime alone. Its 





the 
declaration is 


In terms, 


negative. It 
that the 

eignties will not 
fight one another. 
It does not pledge 
either of them to 
anybody 


Says 


sover- 


fight 
else. In an 
respect, 


im- 
portant 
the 

ment thus differs 
from what has 
usually been un- 
derstood by an 
Alliance. In this } 
instance, no scrap 


pronounce- 


Photo—Harris & Ewing 





of paper has been  pyemie Ramsay MacDonald and his host, Viresident Herbert 

drafted, setting Hoover, at the White Hous 

forth a guarantes 

that one country 

will lend armed support to the oth of great rulers. By experien have 

country. learned that when rulers th ee 
On the other hand, it would be insin there are results. The I eason to 

erity to pretend that this declaration is doubt that, in this case also, the results 

merely one of those amicable prophecies Will follow 

by statesmen which have been described It is thus essential that we should bi 

as the most gratuitous expressions of in no doubt over what the conversations 

mendacity. It is prophecy intended at Washington do and do not mear 

assist its own fulfilment. It is a forecast They took place in the New Wor But 

of the future, to be interpreted as policy it is an Old World that is ibjecting 

in the present. It is true that the Latin them to scrutiny, and it is according t 

mind likes to see things in black and _ its own mentality that the Old World 

white. But that surely is because the judges. To what extent is history re 

Latin mind is disinclined to take things peating herself? To what extent 

on trust. The English tradition, on the history turning over a new leaf? 

other hand, suggests that a Constitution Up to a point, the conversations sug 

is none the less stable because it is un- gest a precedent. It is a precedent of 

written, and so with an international great interest. Twenty-five years ago, 


relation. Because it is unwritten, it 
may be the more adaptable to emergen- 
cies. The nations allied, 


but they are now aligned. 
A Precedent Is Established 


f Ihe countries, suspicious of the decla- 
ration, it is useless, then, to suggest 
that it is of no importance. They know 


two are not 


better; so do Britain and America. For 


centuries we have watched the meetings 


or thereabouts, there began to be confer 


and the 


the Czar 


ences between King Edward 


president of France and 


of Russia. Those hospitalities were 
made the occasion of clearing the deck 
of differences between Great Britain, on 
the one hand, and France and Russia on 
the other. For instance, 
quired a free hand 
allowed England a similar freedom in 


Egypt. So in Asia. Along that vast no 


France a¢ 
in Morocco and 











Che Houses of 


Parliament in London 


lan land of Persia, 
Afghanistan and _ Tibet, 


the British Lion and the 


Russian Bear agreed to 
respect, each the aims and 
even the encroachments of 


the other. Out of it all. 
there emerged, not indeed 
in alliance, but the Triple 
Entente. 

At Washington, there 
has been, beyond contr 
versy, a not dissimilar 
clearance of the decks. 


= 


The differences between 
Great Britain and _ the 
United States were no 


territorial. But they were 


yne the less serious on that account. 
For they involved the essentials of 
‘ over all territo The were 
ival 
Two problems had to be solved. First 
there was the size of the navie Sec 
ondly, there was the use of them. If 


both problems have ceased to be acute, 
it is for an obvious reason. Once 


admit that the navies can never fire 


their guns, one against the other, and 
the sting is taken out of all discussions, 
respecting comparative tonnage. It 

thus that naval 
Also, if the navies, thus 


parity 1as) = been 
achieved. 
equalized, are only to be used for pw 
poses of which both countries approve, 
there is little likelihood that there will 
be controversy over the manner, let us 
say, of a blockad When the United 
States had once embarked upon the 
Great War, she blockaded just as vigor 


ously as did Britain. 


( learing the Decks 


ry HE freedom of the seas today pre- 
| sents a new aspect to both the Eng 
lish-speaking sovereignties. Faced by 
the peril of the submarine, London is by 
no means so insistent as she was on the 
right of extended blockade. On the other 
hand, Washington, now equipped with 
a navy, second to none, is less desirous 
of limiting naval activities. Prohibition 
itself adds to the complication. We see 
Great Britain contending with the 
United States for a freedom of the seas 
outside the three mile limit. Even the 
fortifications of the West Indies by 
Great Britain, such as they are, appear 
to be no inconvenience to the United 
States. Without them, the fortifications 
along the Panama Canal might seem to 
be somewhat exceptional. 

If, then, Britain, France and Russia 


cleared the decks twenty-five years ago, 
and if Great Britain and the United 
States are clearing the decks today, a 





momentous 
question arises. 
Why are the 
decks now 
cleared? The 
very phrase is 
combative and 
suggests that 
action of some 
kind is antici- 
pated. But 
what action? 
Twenty -five 
years ago no 
man was more 
vehemently op- 
posed to clear- 
ing the decks 
than James 
Ramsay Mac- 
Donald because 
he feared that 
action. Today, 
no man is more 
enthusiasti- 
cally in favor 
of the clear- 
ance. What 
makes the dif- 
ference? If 
Europe mis- 
trusts what 
has been go- 
ing on, it may 
be because she  Undericvod & Underwood 
has yet to per- 
ceive that 
there is. this 
difference. 

The’ difference is fundamental. 
Twenty-five years ago, war was con- 
sidered to be inevitable. The only 
question was when it would come. Clear- 
ing the decks meant preparation for 
war. Nations, expecting to fight on the 
same side, became friends for that 
purpose; and alliances and ententes 
were designed to keep the big battalions 
in one’s own camp. The so-called balance 
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Premier Ramsay MacDonald speaking in the House of 
Representatives before a joint session of the members of 
the Senate and the House. 


of power always must be in one’s fa\ 

Today, war is not an inevitability. A 
Pact of Peace has been accepted whic! 
outlaws war. Clearing the decks fo! 
action means preparation for that 
permanent peace. In clearing their ow: 
decks of hostilities, President Hoove! 
and Prime Minister MacDonald desir 
that all nations shall likewise clea 
their decks of hostilities. Let Franc 
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Great Britain’s “peace minister” 


Henry L. Stimson, U. 


and Germany clear their decks. Let 
Greece and Bulgaria clear their decks. 


Let Italy and Yugo-Slavia clear their 


decks. Let Russia and Poland clear 
their decks. The more clearance of the 
decks, anywhere and everywhere, the 
better for the future of mankind. Every 
deck that is cleared means one less 
reason for armaments. 

The aim of the two sovereignties is 


and the 
S. Secretary of State, leaving the 
Union Station at Washington. to 


not that 
navies shall be 
equal but that 
navies shall be 
smaller. Bat- 
tleships should 


only 


be allowed to 
drift into ob- 
solescence. 
Submarines 
should be abol- 
ished. Cruisers 
destroy- 
ers should be 
limited in num- 
and. ton- 
nage. So far 
as the English- 


and 
bers 


speaking 
con- 
can 
But 

France, 
will Italy, will 


world is 
cerned, it 
be done. 


will 


Japan agree? 
That is the 
question to be 
decided next 


January at the 


naval confer- 
ence in Lon- 
don. Also, will 


Europe, meet 
ng at Geneva, 
extend the 
Honorable principle of 
disarmament 
combative 
forces on land? 

It is easy to blame Europe for hei 
resistant attitude. But the English 
speaking democracies should exercise a 
little imagination. Suppose yourself to 
be a Frenchman in Paris or an Italian 
in Rome. You do not know what has 
been said by President Hoover and 
Prime Minister MacDonald, sitting on 
the log by the Even if 
there be no secret agreements, there was 


tapidan River. 


; 
if is 
(‘ay W asl 
< <A 
« a - 4 
de tal i é 
da It gg 
rmng SI pea b ( 
y ‘ d ’ 
« i l 
And ur } gr} I 
I en 
rengti l | 
trol of the seas w 
none the less <¢ ‘ 
ause it ha ‘ I 
ual It mear i 
to bloc} id \ nt 
raw materials, to direct the 
channels of credit ar 
commerce, These are cor 





siderations to which the non-English 


speaking world has a right to demand 
attention. They afford an _ excellent 


> 


reason for M. Briand’s 1 nited State 


Europe. 


= , ei 

The answer of the Englis} g 
world is, we take it that he 1 re < 
unity there is in Europe, the bette: 


Just as a friendship bet 
States 


Ireland is no menace to any nation. an) 


and Canad: 


where, so a friendship between Franc: 


and Germany and Switzerland an 


Spain is no menace to any nation at 


where. On the contrary, it would ten 


to that very stability of government 
and commerce which it is the object 
the English speaking sovereignti¢ 
promote. The entire philosoph hat 
interprets this situation in term 
dangerous antipathies, is now bein; 
challenged by the President and the 


Prime Minister. 


Influences That Mean Progress 


lenc¢ 


U NQUESTIONABLY, the infl 


f the two sovereignties has beer 


increased, greatly increased by what ha 


been achieved. That influence, instead 
of cancelling itself, has become its ow1 
reinforcement. But in what direction 


The pre 
insistent on large con 


is it to be exercised? vention 


Nations, 


must now 


of war. 
script armies, recognize tha 


these armies are unwelcome to othe: 


nations, and even to nations oversea 
which are not directly threatened. At 
forthcoming conferences, dealing with 
disarmament, the flagrant filibustering 
of the decade that followed the Armis 
tice will be met henceforth by a protest 
courteous but none the less insistent. It 
but be that the 
unarmed, will tend to 
English speaking sovereignties in their 
appeal to the nations which still persist 


It is, indeed, not a divi 


cannot nations whict 


are support the 


in armaments. 


(¢ ontin sed on page 6?) 
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"T has been only a 
month since I first 
wrote you setting 
you aside as the Ro- 
tarian part of me and 
talking to you with utmost 
idor about many things 
which were perplexing 
me. I tried to make clear 
to you that our partner- 
ship in mutual admiration 
needed to be dissolved; 
that you needed to know 
nore of the man to whom 
you were joined; that | 
needed to know more of 
the organization which 
gave you an existence, 
Fear had prompted my 
letter: fear that we were 
" oon yy 
driiting apart, or at least 
that you were traveling 
faster than I could follow. 
Instinctively, I cried out 


for you to wait, or, better, 





e 





to come back and help n 








co ( sep) |e 





*T saw what I had 
been seeking ..... 
watched hischiidren 
run to meet him.’ 


the Rotary club?” A) 
smiled at me and 

my hand as he answ 
“Fine, Tom; how is it 


you?” I just handed 
that letter and wi 
down. 


You’ll remember that 
wrote you about the spe 
you made, dealing 
uncivilized 
mentioned how I had neg 
lected my own boy. That 
what that letter was al 
—-my boy. The w: 
said he had been named : 
my Friend X and ha 


Indians. 


had seen my boy grow 


for leadership, and be 
forced to find it in th 
gang. He wondered 
knew where my boy wa 





doing. That made 











along the way. 

The intervening month 
has filled me with new 
thoughts and strange ex- 
periences, It has seemed 
that your whole power has 
surged through me, 
strengthening me for the 
effort I was making. But 
more valuable has been the 
inifying influence of my 
endeavor to bridge the gap 
between us. Most of my 
waking hours have been 
filled with that thought. 

It has even colored my dreams. In the 
burning flame of a single passion, I 
have made progress toward my goal. 


The incident that started me on my 


way seemed trivial at the time. In my 


morning mail was a letter, signed 
Friend X.” I put it 
aside and attacked the day’s work. But 
I would 


pick it up, glance at that signature, toss 


“Yours in Rotary, 
that letter would not be ignored. 


it aside and try to resume dictation. 
But through my mind kept streaming 
these thoughts: “What unknown friend 
have Tin Rotary? When did Rotary get 
in the business of supplying friends to 
men who already had plenty? Friend 
X? Why didn’t he sign the letter? Who 
How could I find out?” 

into the mail. 


is he? 
I made a final plunge 


One or two matters of real importance 


to Himself 


Illustrations by Bernhardt Kleboe 


were able to hold my interest, but with 
them out of the way, I returned to my 
unknown friend. Finally I picked up the 
letter, took my hat and went out. 

It’s a strange thing, but in all the 
Rotary existence—and 
my membership—I had never visited the 
office of the local club. As I think of it 
now, I can’t understand why. I’m a 
careful business man. If I were to invest 
fifty dollars a year and several hours 
each month in any other local enterprise, 
I would occasionally put my foot across 
its threshhold. I never thought of doing 
that with Rotary. 

But that morning, I couldn’t stay 
away. I guess Harvey Whitcomb was 
as surprised to see me as I was to reach 
But I went right in and said, 
Secretary, how’s 


years of your 


his office. 
“Good morning, Mr. 


when he fold me, ther 
was filled with ange 
What business was it 

his? 

I would have torn 


p> y ; ~ 
Rotarian’s Letters «5 &» 


say that he had had a fin 
boy, born a year before 

boy was. 
everything to him. H 


been observing me. Hi 


up into manhood, looking 


going and what he was 


plenty hot, I tell you; but 


I 


i 


That boy meant 


could take him onto his 


lap and rock him to slee| 


at night, and as he rocked, 


he would picture him in school, in « 
lege, in business, and on until he wa 
president of his country. But the 
died, and when the father was appoint: 


my “Friend X,” he learned that I had a 


boy and he hunted him out. He wrot 


that he never saw my boy pass down the 


street without feeling around his ne 
the tug of tiny arms. He felt that 


his boy were alive and I was his “Friend 


X,” he would want me to write him as h¢ 
had written me, 
that might keep the child from blast 
ing the hopes and aspirations of h 
parents. 

Harvey finished the letter and 
“Well, Tom, that’s pretty strong, but 
says your boy is a good boy. I would 
be provoked over this ietter.” 

I couldn’t pretend. For the first tir 


sounding a warning 
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y life, I had seen something in Ro- 
that was greater than Rotary,—the 
* one human being for another. I 
Harvey so, and then I told him some 
some of the things I wrote to 
last month. I let him know I 
to get to the point where Rotary 


was 
a great deal more to me than a 
kly lunch. 
can’t forget his answer. ‘‘Tom,” he 
._ “most of the trouble has been that 
were trying to express Rotary be- 
re you knew what it was all about. 
1 never studied it; you never sought 
evaluate its philosophy; you never 
k the time to translate that philoso- 
into the terms of your own life and 
own experience. There two 
es to Rotary: the impressional and 
expressional. This letter is an ex- 
ple of the expressional side, but it 
ngs true because the man who wrote 
had received the right impressions of 
tary. The proper foundation was 
ere. With you, it has been different. 
u rushed precipitately into expres- 
nal activities without a proper back- 
uund. As a result, some of your work 
has been out of tune with Rotary’s 
losophy.” 


are 


Back in my own office, I gave myself 

slogan: “Get right with Rotary.” I 

termined that in the shortest possible 

me, the differences between the Ro- 
arian and the rest of me would be com- 
sed; that I’d either get Rotary in me 
get out of Rotary. Only I said that 

t part under my breath, for I couldn’t 
hear the thought of sacrificing my Ro- 
tary fellowships. 

I found out from Harvey that I was 

ppointed Friend X to another member 

‘the club. I did as my unknown friend 
had done: I looked him up and found 

it about his family. He was married, 
had a nice home, a fine wife, two boys, 
and one girl. The oldest boy, I dis- 
overed, was just finishing high school, 
and the youngest was just entering. The 
girl was ten. 

That family interested me. 
dered what I could say, what I could do. 
| formed the habit of driving past the 
house on my way home and frequently 
aw the father return from his office. 
| had always respected him highly. He’s 
a big man in this town. But he was no 
hero to his family. I have seen him get 
out of his car and walk across a lawn 
where his children were playing and 
not a nod would they give him. He could 
cross a porch where his wife was sit- 
ting and she would not rise to greet 
him. 

I sent that man a Friend X letter. I 
suggested that the best place to measure 
a2 man was at his own fireside; that a 
lawyer might have all the legal business 
in town, but if his children did not run 
to meet him when he turned in at the 
gate, his life was a failure. I hinted 
that the smiles of approval from men 


I won- 


who envied him were not as true an 


appraisal of his greatness as the look 
his wife when he left in 
the morning and returned at night. I 
told him a little of the things my boy 
had drifted into and let him know how 
proud I would be of a son like his. And 
then I appealed to him to get close to 
that boy, to be again his pal and his 
hero, and to let his own fine personality 
spread through the community to all of 
our boys through the medium of his 
I’m afraid it was rather a better 


mn the face of 


own. 
letter than I knew how to write; surely 
close at my 


vou must have stood very 


elbow. 


Without Expectation of 
Reward 


NOR a few days, I avoided his house. 
I feared that he might come storm- 
ing out at me, exactly as I had wanted 
to do to my unknown friend. But curi- 
osity finally won; I resumed my former 
habit of driving home that way. Last 
evening I saw what I had been seeking, 
-his car stopping in the driveway as I 
passed. I saw him get out, watched his 
children run to meet him. The group 
went up to the house, one of the father’s 
arms holding the girl, the other around 
the shoulders of his son. 

I suppose I should be ashamed to con- 
fess it, but there were tears in my eyes. 
When I tried to put my car into motion 
again, I shifted into reverse and then 
killed the en- 


O« ait 1” t ] i 
feet ma neve ict he !f 
Success, not eve tora m I 
life is Pl per a i! ( b a ea 
He can le S¢ h mself ¢ niy I ne We 
strains of exalted musi n 
ministry to those in d ess. H 
will count, for he can only be « ( 
of himself someth greate 


himself to which he gives him 


honor. 

Using that as a starting point, I have 
been thinking of Rotary and its philoso- 
phy. I have on my office wall thes 
simple words: “Life faces us not only 
with the things which give themselves 
to us and serve our interests but also 


with things to which we give ourselves 
and which we must serve.” They are 
the words of Dr. Harry Emerson Fo 
dick, a preacher, but how much illu 
ation they throw against the background 
of Rotary. 

We may go on piling up the things 
either the crude ma- 
that 


that 


which serve us, 


terials 
buys them. But Rotary teaches u 
} € ony 


such a course le aves out one side otf our 


themselves or the money 


nature entirely, the side that is con- 
the things we serve. It 


lead a balanced life there 


cerned with 
urges that to 


must be giving as well as getting. 
And so I feel that we 


closer together today, you and I, the Ro- 
man 


moved 


have 


tarian part of me and the business 
I have come out of that she] 


far enough to 


in his shell. 





see that Rotary 





gine. I was that 
thrilled. 

I want to say 
to you, the Ro- 
tarian part of 
me, that nothing 
you ever didina 
public way has 
brought as deep 
a reaction as 
that tiny bit of 
individual 
ice. I have heard 
men applaud 
your words and 
your actions and 


serv- 


have felt a mo- 
mentary’ blush 
in my _ cheeks, 








another 


is not 
instrument ti 
bring me _ the 
things that 
serve me, but a 


channel through 


which may flow 
my service to 
others. I have 


seen that in such 
a service I must 
have an eye on 
the impulse that 
moves me, that 
I must 
whether the 
thing that mas- 
wor- 


consider 


ters me is 
thy of me. 














but such a thrill 





can not compare ‘That boy meant everything to him.”’ It is with thi 
with the thrill thought that I 
of slipping away and doing a small am going ahead. Now Rotary seems 


neighborly kindness without expectation 
of reward or hope of favorable attention. 

It was that which brought me to my 
office today,—that and the thoughts that 
followed. It seems now to me that the 
glory of our lives does not come from 
the things we master, but from the 
things that master us. A man may win 
great battles in his profession and yield 
to an unworthy passion. He has failed 
because the thing which mastered him 
was base and ignoble. Another man may 


more real to me; I can lay hold of it 
I am going to feel its impress upon m) 
own life and then let it spread through 
me to those like me who need its teach- 
ings. 

This I have firmly 
There is no other way that will bring 
me happiness and contentment and the 
satisfaction that goes with true service. 

We are closer together. There is hope. 

Sincerely, 
Tom. 


resolved upon. 
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Chicago Commemorates a War 


Should the next great memo rial show war as it really is? 


} 


third largest 


De eee AGO is the 


in the world. Chicago is 

a demonstration of man power 

in the nth degree since it has 
progressed from a village to this proud 
position in the space of three-quarters 
of a century. Next 
celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


June Chicago will 


the founding of the first Rotary club by 


serving in the role of host to the annual 
convention of Rotary Internationa! 


bringing to her city hundreds if not 
thousands of Rotarians from all over the 
And three years’ 
time (1953), 
whole world its superlative degree, when 


world. Chicago, in 


will demonstrate to the 
the super-exposition of the Continent 
will be thrown open to the public. 
Chicago proposes to build a monument 
to commemorate the World War. 
This also’will be superlative for Chicago 
thousand 
who 


late 


is offering a prize of twenty 
dollars to the artist or architect 
submits the winning plans. I am neither 
an artist nor an architect—that twenty 
thousand will never 
pocket, but I am a lover of the arts and 


crafts, and I believe I have an artistic 


dollars line my 


soul. 

But Chicago’s 
not interest my artistic soul; it does in- 
per- 


war monument does 
terest, mentally, spiritually, and 
haps even physically, the soul of one 
who was what used to be known as a 
“common” soldier. A 


fantry, if you please, who was wounded 


private of in- 


in a fight of mutual interest and a War 
of common cause. 

The War has been ended over 
a decade now; Chicago has waited 
ten years for a War monument. 
Maybe this has been for financial 
reasons, maybe political, maybe 
it is the wise delay of ordered 
minds who think se- 
riously of War monu- 
ments and their effect, 
mentally, 
spirit- 
who 
and 


physically, 
morally, 

ually upon those 
them daily, 
passing them daily get 
continuous impressions 
therefrom, although 
possibly only conscious- 
ly looking at them oc- 


and 


pass 


casionally. 

The private 
of ten years ago was a 
young man, a 


soldier 


very 
youth, 
product of grade, high 


By HAROLD R. PEAT 


(“Private Peat’) 








Chicago up to the present has 
been without a memorial of 
the world war, but an inter- 
national competition is now 
being held amongst sculptors 
and artists for suitable designs. 
Harold R. Peat, winner of 
more than one medal _ for 
distinguished service in the 
world war, offers, in this arti- 
cle, some unorthodox sugges- 
tions for a design. 



































a_ half-finished Photo: Publishers’ Photo Service 
The new war memorial at Algiers—a masterpiece in marble. 


school, and college. The privates ot 
years ago have now grown up and | 
opinions of their own—opinions, 
pulses, and actions which are not 
guided by the generals of ten years ago, 
these generals who may have grow; 
older, but who have not grown up, fi 
they were already old when the privates 
were mere lads in the trenches. 

This Chicago Monument then will bx 
designed for the privates who were | 
the generals who were matured men, 
and the few——-majors, colonels, captains 
—who spanned the gap between. No 
doubt the generals will be satisfied with 
and endorse the war monument of tra- 
dition, that “rookie” with his bayonet 
fixed, ready for the downward plunge: 
the buck private with his feet planted 
far apart and his arm upraised, his 
hand holding the bomb, which is neve: 
shown in its final unholy resting plac 
torn fragments of his 


ads 


amongst the 
fellowman. 

I am not so sure that the grown-up 
private wants that sort of thing. Ther 
are more of us than there ar 
generals. We are not in th 
ranks now, and even with ou 
War disabilities, we have longe: 
expectation of life than an 
general who was grown up when 
we were young. We shall hav 
to look at Chicago’s monument 
for a much longer period of time. 
There is care needed in the pick- 
ing of this monument. 

What is this monument to con 
memorate? War—yes, but is 
to be War as War is, or War as 
man wants to see it? Will this 
monument eulogise the glory of 


War? Yet, after all, wherei: 
actually lay that glory? 
Perhaps there was 


glory in the way wi 
did our killing, so un- 
like the method of ou! 
fathers at Marston 
Moor, at Saratoga, at 
Waterloo—when = = ma! 


faced man, when 
charger leapt against 
charger, when swords 


4 


clashed and men fell 
slashed and mutilated 
it is true, yet in falling 
were men going down 
before ‘“foemen.” 

A picture comes to 
my mind of 1915—a 
crowded theatre in Lon- 
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Pomb of the 
Unknown 
Soldier at 

Warsaw. 


the sudden on- 
aught of bombs drop- 
ng from high up in 
the air, the rush of 
tartled humanity to 
1e open street, defence- 
ess mortals running 
and thither, a 
woman screaming as 
he clutched to her 
east the bloody body 
of a year old baby and 
watched her baby’s 
head pitch to the gut- 


ither 


There is an outlined 
design for War’s mon- 


iment. 

I went back to the 
front line trenches 
where it was “safe,” 


and tried to feel a man 
again as I faced men in 
combat—trench-killing 
modern in_ type, 
but not so up to date 
that we killed babies. 
Our fathers fought man 
to man, sometimes out- 
numbered, but always 
they were sportsmen before they were 
oldiers. There was no sportsmanship 
in this last modern, gloriously scienti- 
fie adventure. 

I was in the first chlorine gas attack 
of April 1915 at the second battle of 
Yprés. My comrades went down like 
dogs in hydrophobia, spuing foam from 
the mouth, their white skins turned 
black as that of negroes and they died 

horribly. But there were only a few 
months to wait when we thought of 
something worse with which to pay back 
the enemy; there was boiling oil which 
we sprayed over him from a hose as 
though he were the grass upon a lawn— 
we “watered” him, and our enemy wrig- 
gled, screamed, and died. Then we did 
not think his debt had been paid in full 
released ‘tanks’ on him, 
trapped him in trench and dug-out with- 
cut a chance to fight back, man to man. 

“Mercy, mercy, Kamerad!” cried 
those in a dug-out as my old pal Bill 
shouted—“How many of you are down 
there?” 


Was 


and so we 


“Twenty-six!” 

“Ha, twenty-six—well, look out, here 
come a few lumps for your cocoas—mix 
that up!” 

Half a dozen hand grenades—‘“ades’ 
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Inscription on Tomb: 
Here Lies a Soldier of Poland 
Killed for His Country 


to Paradise or hell. Then Bill and I 
argued whether we would mark minus 
thirteen on our rifle stocks or mark 


twenty-six! 
There’s the outline of a design worth 
dollars—a monument 


twenty thousand 


to War. 
These are the Heroes of 
Tomorrou 


AS a grown up private I would like 
A to see a true memorial to War. I 
would like all of us who know, to honor 
the artist who can pull the camouflage 
from off this stupid monster, this de- 


vourer of babies. I would like to honor 
the man whose artistry will show to 
generations yet to come, how foolish 


we have been in our worship of War. 

No design in stone can ever tell the 
half of the unsung gallantry, heroism, 
and romantic chivalry of men in War. 
No one dare detract from the amazing 
valor of people in War, the glory of the 
national effort, the civilians, 
generals, soldiers, and sailors—but had 
cach private soldier a hundred medals 
won upon a battlefield no mother’s son 
can emulate him unless we provide him 
with another War of like proportions to 


work of 


4out 
¢ r greatel ] 
x 
» l am a true he ») ar 
eal patriot, I will a 
v fellow man to hor 


ence, 


me in Sil 


matter how innocent 


heroic effort may have 
been, I realize that I 
achieved my gz | ory 
through destruction 


C+ The 


and unhappines 


Give the wealth of 


bn of 


Imagination n 


your 
monuments to the he 


roes of tomorrow, the 


Edisons, Lindbergh 
Cures, Byrds, Marcon 
Pasteurs, Dh Strese 
manns, and their kind; 
but for War, let the 
artists dare to paint 
truly for once. 

A true 
War 
nition of 
Horror 


monument to 


means the recog 
Stupidity 


Stench 


Filth Rape Igno1 
ance Sin Lunac 
If Chicago be the for- 


ward-thinking city 


citizens believe, if it be in the van 
marching progress, its War monu 
will take the form of a mania there 
were two hundred and eventy-tw 
thousand maniacs sent home from thi 
battlefronts of 1914 to 1918. You w 
have no trouble finding them. They ars 
in your government hospitals and ir 
tutions for the insane. 
Why not a true monument? 
T< 


The surest way to kill the desir« 


War to show War to youth as War 
really is. Not in the highly glorified 

anner of the pictures in our schoo 
books. Not by the spotless, shining ur 
form of soldiers on parade. But war a 
war is—the war of the trenches, barbed 
wire, and shell holes. Then and ther 
only will peace plans and outlaw 
pacts work. Youth cannot be frighten 
away from War; Youth cannot | 

ared, but Modern Youtt ever ope 
to the convincing arguments of « 
mon-sens¢ 

The concept of mental and spiritua 


i 
disarmament is more practical, if n 
slow, than the scrapping of a few “tug 
called battleships. 
Will Chicago lead the way, or 
Chicago follow the old 
War’s tradition? 


of war, 


bell-wether 
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Rotary Personalities 


Robert CG. Sproul, B. S., LL.D., for many 
years vice-president and comptroller of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
will become president of the university 
on July 1, 1930. Besides his present 
inistrative duties, he finds time to 
serve as president of a lumber company 
and on various committees of the local 
Rotary club. 

















































{ 
Charles J. Burchell, K. C., past governor Comm. Avv. Alfonso Mercurio is a lawyer 
of the Thirty-second District, and past and manager of the large insurance com- 
president of the Rotary Club of Halifax, pany, Meridionale di Assicurozione of 
Nova Scotia, is a member of the Canadian Naples. He is interested in the cultural 
delegation to the Lendon conference of advancement of his city, and in spite of 
representatives rf the self-governing his many business interests, succeeds in 
dominions of Great Britain. He is to contributing largely to its welfare, princi- 
act as counsel with reference toe mer- pally threugh the Rotary elub of which | 
hant-shipping and admiralty jurisdiction, he is a charter member. 





Below: Joseph Guyot, past president of ( 
the Rotary Club of Dijon, is a prominent 
French engineer, having served as presi- 
dent of the Departmental Commission of 
the Céte d@’Or and Chief Engineer of the 
Bourgogne ce: - He is a Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor and was made an 
officer of the Legion in 1927, 










































i uber of the Rotary 
Tokyo, is International Commis- 
sioner of the Boy Scouts Association of 
Japan. For many years he has labored 
under-privileged boys of Japan, 
i y in studying methods 
ving causes for delinquency, and 

is bearing fruit in the rapidly 
growing number of scout troops through- 


out Japan, 





Miguel D. Etura, secretary of the Rotary 
Club of Valparaiso, Chile, has instituted 
advanced methods of employer-employee 
relations in the cigarette-paper manufac- 
turing plant which he manages. Because 
he is greatly respected by his employees, 
who maintain a high standard of produc- 
tion, his articles and lectures on em- 
ployer-employee relat are widely 
studied. 
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Your Membership—How Much” 


Would you voluntarily surrender your place in the club? 


By JAMES H. WARBURTON 


Winkle: 


Illustrations by A. H 





OUR membership 
in any organiza- 
tion to which you 
may belong is not 
nly a recognition of your 
esent position in the com- 
inity but part and 
arcel of your “accumulated 
ossessions,” that rightfully 
elong to one who has at- 


also 


ained a given measure of 
iccess—not alone material 
iccess, mind you, but that 
ther and greater success. 

Another way of express- 
ng the thought is this: One 
artakes of the worth-while 
hings of life in proportion 
to his capacity and the price 
he is expected to pay is like- 
vise proportionately great 
r small. The parable of the 
ervants and the talents is 
a splendid case in point. 

But instead of 
dealing in altisonant 
phrases, parables, or defini- 
that we get right 
down to bedrock on _ this 
question of how membership 
s attained and what it 
means to the possessor. 

Since the beginning of 
organizations, of the voluntary mem- 
bership type, men have asked them- 
selves and their associates: ‘“What’s 

all about? What do we 
out of it?” And for the same length of 
time there have been those who have 
attempted to answer their questions. 
As far as the organizations to which I 
belong are concerned about everything 
has been said in support of each. But, 
in this article, I shall endeavor to un- 
fold a line of thought which I have rea- 
son to believe is new—at least, presents 
a different slant on an old subject. 

Not so long ago a former Rotary club 
president and I were discussing com- 
munity organizations in general. The 
discussion had to do largely with the 
tremendous amount of time the activi- 
ties of such organizations consume— 
particularly of those members who are 
called upon to take the lead and carry 
the greater share of the load. My friend 
and fellow-Rotarian has, for years, been 
one of the most active organization 
men I’ve ever known. He has served 
in many official capacities; as committee 
chairman or committee worker, in every 
organization to which he belongs. He 
has been pretty heavily loaded with 


suppose, 


tions, 


get 








‘Further than this, he had listened to so many speeches 


good, middling, and rotten 

“thank you” jobs ever since I’ve known 
him and he has the reputation of never 
having made a flop of a single one 
whenever he has tackled a thing he has 
seen it through. His wife told me once 
that there 
noon and night that she scarcely knew 
she had a husband, at meal time. She 
was not complaining, however, for she 


were so many meetings at 


was proud of him for his accomplish- 
ments. 


That “Fed-Up” Feeling 


W ELL, this was the manner of man 
who said to me that he was pretty 
well fed up on the whole thing—that he 
had reached the place where he wanted 
to be let alone, so that he might give 
more attention to his business. He felt 
that it was an imposition to pile so much 
work on a few “willing 
horses.” Further than this, he had 
listened to so many speeches—good, mid- 
dling, and rotten—at Rotary, Chamber 
of Commerce, Ad Club, joint club and 
other meetings that he was all but burnt 
out. It was rather surprising to hear 
him say he had about reached the con- 
clusion that the average city or town 
is over-indulging in organizations and 


‘ 


‘outside” 








’ 1 g 
ee me \ es 
“I wonder somet 

ee 
on ft after all, we are getting 
ts 

anywnere with 0 marl 
ie 


meetings and so much tall 














he said. “Take Rotary, a 
an example, we jump int 

ee our cars at a couple 

a minutes of twelve on Thur 
day; rush to the hotel; grab 
a ticket; reach I ou 
badges; dive into the dining 
room; sing a song or tw 
chat a bit with Bill, Tom, 
or Frank; eat hurriedly 
listen to some fellow tun 


ble, hurry, glide through o1 
over-run his time talking t 
us about something we are 
to forget all about on 
our way back to work.” 


Yes, 
tT i 


digestion was “off side” that 


perhaps this man’ 


day ; or that he had er 


countered more grief on 
it’s a sure 


job than usual 


thing he was in a pes 


mistic mood. B it I 
now that I, in a sort of ‘‘m« 
too, brother” fashion, agreed 


him. I'll not 


to excuse myself by 


with attempt 

aying, 
“he caught me off guard.” As a matter 
of fact, because I, too, have been more or 
less active in various organizations dut 
ing the past fifteen or more years 
felt all 


rathe1 


have “had my moments” when I 


fed up or burnt out, I responded 
sympathetically. 

Later I picked up the incident for s¢ 
thought. It then that I di 


rious was 


covered the aforementioned “new slant 
supplies me the basis fon 
In thinking the thing 


however, I 


which 
this 
through, 


now 
dis« ussion. 
began “back end 
to,” by asking myself this question: 

“If men who are the very backbon 
the most active workers—of our servic: 


; 


cluos find themselves in a pessimistic 
attitude of mind toward the worth- 
whileness of such organizations what 
then are we to expect from the large 
percentage of men who are more or les 
good followers but wait for others to 


take the lead? 
Isn’t 
are looked to for leadership 


this what we find? Those who 
in thought 
and = activity—in an _ organization, 
whether it be 


religious body, ( harity move 


a service club, busines 





enterprise, 
ment, or even a family group, have their 
] 


limitations—because, after all, they are 
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only human. They are 
subject to their “off 
moments,” when they, for 
an instant, lose their grip; 
when their enthusiasm 
fades, and at times slump 
into the very depths of 
During such 
moments they see only 
the unfavorable side— 
the failures, the seem- 
ingly fruitless toil, the 
time-consuming petty 
details, the indifference 
of some of their associ- 
ates, differences of opin- 
ion—and it’s then they 
become Doubting Thom- 


gloom. 











The best of them are 
apt to say or do foolish 
things during those mo- 
ments—things for which 


they are truly = sorry 
later. I’ve heard out- 
standing leaders make 
rash statements,  con- 
cerning what they would 
or would not do, if put 
into effect would tear 
to bits in no time the 
organizations of which 


they were a part. But 
fortunately, as is so 
often the case, those who 
knew them best and un- 
derstood saved the day 





ing that they haven’t 
seen enough results dur- 
ing the year to justify 
continuing their mem- 
bership. But when the 
secretary has read his 
report and enumerated a 
long list of activities and 
accomplishments these 
same members invaria- 
bly are seen to stick out 
their chests and _ say 
“well, what d’ you think 
of that? I had no idea 
we had done so much.” 

It is largely a case of 
reselling. It has to be 
done from time to time 
—the more continuously 
the better—in every or- 
ganization that is made 
up of dues-paying, vol- 
untary worker members. 
The leaders must resell 
themselves, each other, 
and by all means those 
who contribute less time 
and thought and are con- 
tent to follow along. 

After all it is the rank 
and file of the members 
that support the organ- 
ization structure and it is 
to these that the leaders 
must turn for help. 

The time was, and it is 
still practised to some 





by stepping into the degree, when certain men 
breach. And the next «yey; . & joi aS 

' If this load gets any heav- about town joined lodges, 
day the sun shone and jer, something surely will Clubs, business organiza- 
they were up and at it have to be done about it.”’ tions, and even churches 


again—working as hard 
or harder than ever for 
the cause which they had 
to throw overboard. You will find these 
men in every organization. 


threatened 


Submerging the “Joiner” 


i ete men possessing ability and 
iV will to lead find it difficult to wait 
for results. If they aren’t constantly on 
their guard they are apt to chafe under 
the apparent slowness with which or- 
ganizations usually move. They want to 
see things accomplished in rapid succes- 
sion. But they frequently lose sight of 
the fact that the things they want done 
first are those which they themselves 
have proposed and that in all 
where the support of others is needed 
there is selling work to be done. Results 
in an organization will come only as its 
leaders are able to “sell” their plans 
to the rank-and-file members. And it’s 
the accumulated results, over a long pe- 
riod, which should be brought out for 
review, as a spur to continued activity. 

It has been interesting to me, for fif- 
teen years or more, to get the reaction 
of chamber of commerce members dur- 
ing the time of annual meeting. Some 
of them are fairly dragged in by the 
ticket committee. They come complain- 


cases 


with the idea that they 
would be in the lime light 
that they would advance their chances 
of being elected to something; increase 
their popularity or “attract trade.” They 
were the “professional joiners”—out 
purely to serve their own selfish ends. 
Their big day, however, was during the 
time when there were few organizations 
and not so many people belonged. And 
I might add, before men caught the 
broader vision of investing liberally of 
time, thought, and money with little 
thought of what they, themselves, were 
to receive back. 

Service clubs have changed the com- 
plexion of things, no end, for the “pro- 
fessional joiner.” If he gets in at all he 
ean only “make” one and with from 
three to half a dozen clubs holding the 
center of the stage in the average city, 
as far as mens’ organization activities 
are concerned, he isn’t much in evidence. 
He has discovered, too, that in service- 
club work, the individual member’s 
identity, at least to the public eye, is 
pretty well wrapped up in the name of 
the club—he is working as a Rotarian 
(if he happens to be one) instead of J. 
Mortimer Doolittle. 

There’s no question but that all rec- 


ognized and desirable organizations 
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have set up definite standards of mem. 
bership. It isn’t so easy to get into 
them. It has been proven that to lowe; 
these standards cheapens the organiza 
tion, making it less attractive or whol! 
so to desirable members. The more rigid 
the requirements the stronger, as a rule. 
is the position of the organization. T} 
is as it should be. 
“Why Pick on Me?” 

ET, as already pointed out, we find 
| pom in our strongest and most 
highly regarded organizations con 
plaining, now and then, that they ar 
over-taxed with duties which are as 
signed them, as a part of their men 
bership obligation. They agree that 
the work should be done but why pick 
on them? They are already overloaded 

“If this load gets any heavier, som 
thing will have to be done about it.” 

“We are undertaking. too 
things.” 

“There’s too much organization «a 
tivity.” 

“The expense is too great.” 

“We can’t possibly spare the ti: 
from our pay jobs.” 

“Give us a rest or we’ll have to giv: 


mart 


’ 


up. 

These are some of the expressed 0: 
implied sentiments. 

But I really doubt that they mean 
what they say. Putting it another way, 
when they give it second thought the: 
wouldn’t under any ordinary circum- 
stances surrender their memberships. In 
the case of Rotary, at least, I believe m) 
statement would apply not short of 9! 
percent and now I'll tell you why 
which is the conclusion I reached as a 
result of my “follow through” delibera 
tion, as aforementioned: 

A man who has progressed to the 
point where, because of his recognized 
position among his fellows, is eligible to 
membership in a certain organization, 
will, as a rule, welcome the opportunit 
to join. In a sense he is a “joiner” be- 
cause he will look upon the membership 
in the light of another step toward his 
life’s goal but he will—if his heart’s 
right—look upon it very much the same 
as if it were an increase in his salary, 
added profits in his business, or valued 
new patients or clients. 

Men who aspire to achieve look upon 
each added token of advancement as a 
part of the sum total of their earned 
possessions. All through life they are 
striving to move, step by step, closer to 
their vision of a well-rounded position 
of material accomplishment and lasting 
respect in the hearts of their fellows. 
If we say it is selfishness which prompts 
their action in this or that direction, is 
it not in order that we apply the more 
modern term, “enlightened selfishness” 
Surely, their aims, energies, and 
achievements benefit those about them. 
even more than they, themselves, are 
benefited. 
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is unfair to sneeringly accuse a 


minded, energetic, honest-pur- 


ed man of “feeding his ambitions” 
en he openly takes on new acquisi- 
1s—whether they be of the sort which 
ease his income or enhance his 
nding in the community. In this day 
keen competition among men, these 
rewards come as a result of indi- 
ial effort. But they also add greater 
ponsibility. One must carry on. 
le patient, vigorous effort must be 
t forth to gain an advanced position, 
lding it calls for continuous effort. 
Rotary—as well as other outstanding 
ganizations—is made up of this type 
man, leaders in their various lines of 
vity. They are members simply be- 
iuse they have climbed to a level which 
tles them to belong. They have 
rked hard to get there—step by step 
and now that they have arrived it 
inds rather silly when one says, “I 
ant to unload.” If we were to take 
terally his statement it would be: 
I’ve worked hard to acquire my present 
tatus in the scheme of things but now, 
I want to turn back; things up here 
ren’t as I expected to find them—all 
his isn’t really worth while.” 
Unless he is the one in a hundred, who 
es go sour on the world, he won’t carry 
it his threat. We needn’t worry. The 
hances are he is sort of fagged out 
and things are running backwards for 
him just now. He needs a rest. He will 
be all right again—that is if he is of the 
ninety and nine. On the other hand, if 
he happens to be the hundredth one— 
the fellow who finds the going too much 
for him—if he just doesn’t have it in 
him to keep a-climbing—well, it’s just 
too bad! 
Upon second thought I submit to you 
that any man who has 
place in  Ro- 


Then, too, in the heart of every 
true man, particularly in those who 
have had a taste of doing things, 
there exists an unquenchable desire to 
help others, to be doing things to help 


along the march of progress in his com- 


munity. Often this desire is suppressed 


for long intervals in the hectic battle 
to provide for one’s own, but the desire 
never perishe Ss entire ly. \ man’s mem- 
bership in a service organization as 
sures him of some opportunity to give 
expression to this desire, and it thus 


enhances the value of his club mem- 


bership. 


The Appeal of Community Service 

FTEN, it is only through organiza- 
( tion activity that he can fulfill his 
desire to contribute to civic betterment 
in close association and coéperation with 
other business men. When a 
house is to be replaced by a modern type 


tenement 
of family home, a playground for chil- 
dren added to the community’s assets, 01 
a new hospital erected, a man has a 
chance to participate in the work with 
men of vision, yet the 
value of and cents. He is in 
the midst of a group of men of his own 
calibre, men who see things as he sees 
them, but difference in 
point of view to make debate interest- 
ing, and the 
evolving of plans the most fascinating 
kind of work. activity 
adequately supplies an outlet for self- 


real who know 


dollars 


with enough 


discussion stimulating, 


Organization 


expression in giving service to others, 


and for this reason, if for no other, 
many men would hold to their mem- 
bership. 
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service-< group, but ( he 
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a actica ni I i \ 
proobdle Ss ol meeting a i ‘ 

re the } actica W Pr ‘ l 

) é isines ma Ss ( ( i 

nd his itiets r con I 

ecreat I and association 

He realizes that while there a pri 
which he must pay, in the w ( 

freq le! tly at cor aerabdle ac ‘ 
time and energy—in exchange for h 
membership, there is still that personal 
remuneration, although ntangible 
which he would not willingly relinquis} 
The privileges and responsibilit f 
such membership are, to |} considers 
a part of his earned SuUCCE rathe tnar 
an imposed burden. 

The responsibility he assume the 


irksome tasks to be done, and the drudg- 
ing chores th at come his way, all pec nie 


| ] ] 
s mill, because his pos 


grist to hi 


the community requires that he put } 


shoulder to the wheel. If he, as a busi- 


ness man of some stability, fails in his 
allotted task, who, then, there to tal 
his place? 

If each Rotarian will, f1 time 
time, bring back to mind the th 
which he experienced when he was in- 


vited to join—not only the loeal Rota) 


club but other desirable rgatl atior 

for instance, the chamber of commerce 
country club or a parthk ilar lodge or 
exclusive social group which, years 





tary would not 
voluntarily 
urrender his 
membership — 
any more so 
than he would 
give up any 
other valued 
possession. It 
would be just 
as logical for 
him to apply 
for a position 
of lower rank 
in the business 
or profession 
with which he 
is connected. 
He wants his 
good standing 
in the commu- 
nity to go al- 
Ways hand in 
hand with that 
of his work-a- 
day connec- 
tions. 








**But when the Secretary had read his report . 





these same members invariably are seen to 
stick out their chests and say, ‘well, what d’you think of that.’ ”’ 


There are other organizations offer- back, he used to look upon with grea 
ing an opportunity for civic accomp- admiration and keen longing in } 
lishment. Their objectives in commu- _heart—I doubt very much if he would 

sarned his nity service may be the same as the be quite so apt to go sour or criticize be 
cause of a con 
dition, whict 
to other peopl 


would he ( 


— 


f he weren’t 
in and felt that 
he couldn’t get 
in, he would 
make 
the best of his 


lot and, the 


no doubt 


chances are, tr) 
to console him- 
with the 
thought that it 


self 


didn’t matter, 
but we all know 
better at 
least, those of 


us who have 
managed _ to 
come part or 
all the 
over the rugged 
know the 


way 


trail 
truth. 








Education very 
largely deter 
mines whether 


wa?r shall Survive, 
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The Rights of Nations 


Trade and Immigration laws should conform to international needs 


HE doctrine of absolute rights 
of nations thwarts the fullest 
growth of human welfare. It 
may be a desirable expedient, 
There 


no absolute sovereignty except 


but ultimately must pass away. 
can be 
the whole of humanity acting as a unit 
through World Government. We may 
question the present constitution of the 
League of Nations, but to see the ac- 
cidental boundaries and present status 
of mations as conferring absolute 
overeignty is to be blind to what is 
both inevitable and good. 

The flux of human affairs develops 
differences of pressure between peoples; 
and these differences tend to be equal- 
the flow of 
The manner in 
inequalities of pressure are relieved, re- 
sisted, or regulated largely determines 
the and the 


direction of events toward the increase 


ized by populations or of 


, oods. which such 


issues of peace or war, 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


President of Antioch College 


or the decrease of human well-being. 
The proper aims of human society may 
be formulated as guides to the conduct 
of international affairs. International 
law and foreign policy, instead of being 
a mass of expedients for mitigating or 
prosecuting the conflicts of nationalism 
that result from inequalities of pressure, 
may develop into an increasingly intel- 
ligent and orderly process for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. 


Proper Aims of International 
Relations: 

ECOGNITION of world interest as 

paramount to national interest. 

Increase of the best elements of popu- 
lations and of cultures. 

Regulation of the flow of goods to 
promote the greatest general increase 
of welfare. 

Development of domestic and foreign 
policies to prevent or relieve excessive 


differences of economic or population 
pressures. 

Cooperation in undertakings of inter- 
national value. 

Prevention of unsanitary conditions, 
either physical or psychological, which 
may infect other peoples. 

Elimination of untruths concerning 
peoples, conditions, and international re 
lations. 

Maintenance of open-minded, expe: 
imental attitudes which will stimulat: 
continued evolution of human govern- 
ment and society, and protect it from 
inhibitions and arbitrary restrictions 
upon free change and evolution. 

The greatest local and _ national 
autonomy consistent with internationa 
well-being. 

We need to develop and to secur 
general understanding and appreciation 
of those national aspirations and pur 


th 


poses which can be presented to th 
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rid with the authority of right and 
asonableness, and we must discipline 
own policies by those standards. 
[t is bad for a nation to have an arbi- 
ry theory of international relations 
hich it must violate in practice. 
Wise international policy will develop 
nciples and methods for preventing 
relieving excessive differences of pres- 
re between nations, and any policies 
conditions which tend to develop such 
ressures are proper subjects for inter- 
ational law. 
Some of the chief causes of interna- 
nal stress have heretofore been con- 
dered purely domestic concerns. The 
mulation of a high birth rate, the 
aintenance of low standards of living 
nd wages, regulation of immigration, 
nd restriction of imports and exports, 
ire such issues. We must come to recog- 
e the broad principle that any govern- 
ental policy which creates dangerous 


iternational tension is a proper subject 
for international concern. We must 

ltimately rely for protection, not upon 
force, but upon the essential reasonable- 
ness of our position. 

Many international issues are fought 
out without being clearly understood. 
Changing pressures of population, as 
peoples vary in fecundity or well-being, 
cause many conflicts. With real issues 
obscured, settlements often contribute 
little to international law. 

World harmony would be promoted by 
recognition of general principles which 
would provide a valid and effective basis 
for dealing with unequal pressures of 
population. 

False standards make reasonable men 
appear unprincipled, as when idealists 
condemn the white race for taking 
North America from its “rightful 
assuming that prior occupa- 
unsound 


owners,” 
tion gave a sacred title. If 
theories are widely accepted as 
principles, men of 
sounder intuitions, who 
perhaps lack ability to 
formulate and express 
these intuitions, come to 
feel that there is neces- 
sary conflict between 
moral principles and 
common sense. 

Even when nearer 
right than their critics, 
they feel guilty, and as- 
sume that outlawry is 
necessary in practical 
life. It is disastrous to 
moral stability for men 
or nations taking a 
right course to feel 
guilty, or taking a 
wrong course, to feel 
justified. Moral stand- 
ards and political prin- 
ciples should accord 
with reality. 


moral 


In a world population has 


than 
not permanently relieve pressure of pop- 


century, 
more doubled. Immigration does 
ulation. 

There are differences in the cultural 
and genetic qualities of individuals who 
wish to emigrate, and in the contribu 
tions they can make to a new environ- 
ment. 

The foll 


contrast to the 


code is suggested in 


wing 
international anarchy 


which now exists concerning emigration. 


Eleven Points for a Migration 
Policy 
1. As the field on which the adventure 
f human life 
earth belongs to mankind as a whole. 


might be pursued, the 


2. Right to control its occupation must 
rest ultimately on the effect of that con- 
Accident of 


present occupation does not confer on a 


trol on human welfare. 
people the right arbitrarily to prevent 
immigration. 

3. International policy should favor 
migration which 
quality of world population, and should 
that tends 
such quality. 


tends to raise the 


discourage which to lower 
4. As ability increases for measuring 
biological and cultural qualities, migra- 
tion should be allowed which raises the 
cugenic and cultural levels of the re- 
ceiving nations, and any nation should 
be allowed to prevent immigration which 
would lower the average quality of its 
population. 
5. Marked 


biological or cultural inheritance, should 


excellence, representing 
be free to migrate at will. 

6. Any nation, however 
should have the right to prevent influx 
of persons rating low in human quality, 


backward, 


for public welfare requires that sparsely 
settled 
stocks and cultures. 

7. The optimum 
population is yet to be determined, an: 


regions be reserved for good 


density of human 


} 








a nation should be supported in any in 
telligent effort in good faith to attain 
new standards of worth a welfare 
through controlling the dens 
ulatior , country making d 
effort gh imit nmigrat pe 
sons ranking with the b« I of 
present population Conti 
gration si lid be In some such 1 a 
way, nm t absolute or a i ! 
hil ' 

& A nation wit ch | he hig ( ili 
( S social, politica ind ¢ I nie lif 


nas created superior living conditions 
should not be required so to open its 


would 


doors that its superior 


be submerged by influx from nation 


less skillful and intelligent in managing 
their affairs. 


9. Desire to maintain ethnic purity 


not in itself a valid reason for excluding 
immigrants, but some degree of racial 
discrimination should be allowed until 


race equality or inequality, 
} 


1) 
ae 


the facts of 


and of racial mixtures, are more 
nitely determined. 
should be 


given to immature peoples who are on an 


10. Reasonable recognition 


ascending curve of culture, but who re 


quire time to express their innate ge 


nius, unsubmerged by peoples who al 
ready have reached cultural maturity. 
The world cannot afford to lose the 


unique contributions of such people 


11. Reasonable doubt as to the total 


effect on human welfare of any move- 


ment of population should be resolved 


in favor of nations wishing to control 


the quality of their own people. Inter 


ference with domestic affairs should be 


limited to clearly defined cases. 


Peace Through Reasonableness 
These seem complicated condition 
yet such factors affect practical policie 
By giving them clear expression we maj 


reduce accident and caprice in determin 





Under wise international trade laws, tariffs would protect against the kind of competition 
which would endanger sound standards. 
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ation of international affairs. Codes to 
c¢xpress such policies would be imperfect, 
but so are codes to control ownership 
and inheritance of property, the distri- 
taxation, and determination 
and treatment of criminals and insane. 


What 


through usage 


bution of 


seems very complex in theory, 
and familiarity often be- 
comes practical and desirable. Migra- 
tions of populations can be con 

trolled for the 
by the 
principles. 


Wholesome 


populations can be 


welfare 


general 


general 
recognition of 
adjustments’ of 
made peace 
population 


fully by means of 


filters which will select quality, 
while allowing equalization of 


With inequali- 


pressure 


pressures, great 
arbitrary bar- 
the smuggling 


will 


ties of 


riers will leak by 


n of undesirable aliens or 


break with war. The only alter- 


natives to evasion and war are 


nternational reasonableness and 


ientific policy 

Absolute national sovereignty 
I believe sure to produce in- 
ternational stress and friction. 


Any policy of a nation which 
affects the 


a proper subject for 


greatly welfare of 
another is 


international consideration. 


The assertion that “most 
modern wars’ are about 
trade” tends to be true be- 


cause nations claim absolute 
sovereignty within 
If they will 


give up this claim and rely 


trade 


their borders. 


interpreted by 
“trade 


on justice 
international law, 
wars” will cease. 
War 
native methods for the solu- 


and law are alter 
tion of international issues 
The occurrence of war is a 
confession of the absence of 
law is a 


law. Absence of 


primitive and unfinished 
human affairs lo 
just principles of action are formulated 


and enforced, there is no further ocea- 


whatever extent 


sion for war. 
If one nation is employing a 
part of its men and resources to supply 


large 


another with certain goods, then an em- 


bargo or high tariff suddenly imposed 
by the receiving nation may be almost 
as disastrous as war. The world must 


realize that trade is not a private mat- 
ter for irresponsible national control. 
National barriers against trade should 
be erected only according to rules of 
good-will and fair play, defined by inter- 
national law. 

Men like to keep their home roots. If 
they migrate it usually is because of eco- 
nomic, religious, or political pressure. 
Where trade is free, men prefer to make 
and send abroad goods, rather than to 


If free movement of goods is 


migrate. 
blocked by tariff or embargo, men tend 


Ven like to keep their home roots. 


condition of 


to relieve inequalities of economic pres- 
sure by moving themselves from the less 
favored to the more favored regions. 
The freer the movement of goods, the 
less will be migration for economic rea- 
sons. 

In the seventeenth and early eigh- 
teenth centuries men came to America 
largely for political or religious free- 































dom. Later the high-tariff barriers ac- 
centuated what was then considered 
American economic superiority, and 


there was a great influx from economic 
Today with both high tariff 
restriction, economic 


motives. 
and immigration 
and population pressures will be greatly 
increased. 

In trade, as in immigration, it is pos- 
sible to set up standards of fair play 
which will tend to reduce excessive in- 
ternational inequalities, and contribute 
to general well-being. 

Principles for International Trade 

1. The natural resources of the earth 
should be equally available to the com- 
merce of all nations. To use national 
sovereignty to monopolize natural re- 
sources is wrong. 

2. Tariff barriers are not justified to 
intrench accidental natural prosperity, 
such as that resulting from a country’s 
exceptional virgin resources, but only 


If they migrate it usually is 
because of economic or political pressure. 
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to protect reasonable and wholeso 
cial or governmental policies. 

3. Tariff barriers are properly 
to protect against unfair competi 
One country may boast “an abur 
labor supply”; which expression m« 
that men work for 
Workers in industrial 
ample, do not receive a fourth or a 
those in 
countries. 


subsist 


bare 
plants, for 
as much as plant 
certain other 

If this condition 
upon by industrialists as a 
fortune, their 
markets might be 
ever, some of the largest of t} 


were | 


plea for 
sound. H 


see industrial servitude as an 
vantage, and deliberately 
courage a high birth rate to ins 
this “abundant labor supply.” A 
nation with higher standards 
justified in erecting tariff bar 
against such competition. 

The International Labor Bur 
of the League of Nations is w 
ing effectively to climinate unfa 
competition by securing gene 
approval of treaties, for minim 
wages, for restricting the worki: 
hours of women and children, a: 
for promoting security from 
dustrial risks. By removing 
sound industrial 
need for protection by tariff ba 
riers is being reduced. 

4. A nation should have a right 
to protect “infant industries” unt 
they have reached normal statur 

5. Permanent subsidy 
tariff or otherwise for 
dustries that never can co! 
pete with cheaper foreig 
production, is unsound. A 
protective tariff on sugar 
America is an example. It 
only keeps alive an indust: 
that is uneconomic in view 
of far cheaper producti 


+} 


practices 


in warmer regions. 

6. A nation should have a right to 
protect its industries from unfair trade 
practices. 

7. A nation should have a right to r 
strict trade where necessary to fulfill 
sound social aspirations. When No 
way desired to enforce prohibition, a 
certain country brought 
compel importation of her wines. Suc! 
pressure would be contrary to sou! 
international law. 

8. A nation should have a right 
protect itself from sanitary dange! 
America has imported plant pests, lik 
the Japanese beetle, which have caused 
countless millions of dollars of loss. An 
country would be justified in a policy o 
prohibiting the introduction of foreig: 
plants and animals, if such import en- 
tailed a menace. 

In short, there should be no arbitrar 
tariff barriers or other unregulated r 
straint of free trade among the nations. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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How They Advertise in Europe 


The modern mode utilized in all manner of mediums 


“y UROPE, to judge by four 
months’ observation in most 
of the larger and medium-size 
cities, is advertising mad. Ad- 

vertising is omnipresent. Wherever you 
go, whatever you do, you are confrented 
with it. And you like it. It often takes 
forms. It is always fresh and 
Newspaper advertising is, 
of course, miles behind the American 
brand. But in other mediums Europe 
is leading. At the risk of being tried 
for sedition one might go so far as to 
say that America might profitably copy 
ome of Europe’s little advertising 


novel 
attractive. 


tricks. 

In Italy, for example, advertising in- 
vades practically everything. Probably 
Mussolini, who has lifted Italy out of 
the slough of antiquated methods, has 
also found time to stir up Italian ad- 
vertisers. Some of the best posters in 
Europe make their bold, modernistic 
appeal on Italian boards. Some of these 
posters advertise American products, 
such as Edison bulbs and Singer Sewing 
machines. These posters, glimpsed in 
Naples, hit you in the eye a mile off. 
They advertise American commodities 
but they are wholly Continental in ef- 
fect. If Michelangelo were still living 
no doubt he would turn his versatile 
hand to poster-design. Italian posters 
look as though only the best artists in 
the country were allowed to compete 
for the privilege of making them. One 
travel sheet, in Venice, vaunting the 
charms of Rocca da Papa, the Pope’s 
summer home, was lovely enough to go 
into the Vatican Gallery. 

Posters in Italy have human interest, 
too. One, advertising the government 
lotteries which are so prevalent all over 
Europe, illuminated its alluring promise 
of sudden wealth by showing photo- 
graphs of three former winners giving 
their names and addresses. 

The most interesting kind of Italian 
advertising, however, is that to be found 
in the most unaccustomed places. They 
have straphangers in the Naples street 
cars, but their lot is made more pleasant 
than that of the poor subway sufferers 
in New York. The straps are used for 
advertising—attractive announcements 
of a prominent Neapolitan newspaper 
give you something to look at when it’s 
too crowded to unfold that paper and 
read. 

In the afternoon in all the larger 
cities of Italy, it is customary to drop 
into an outdoor cafe and have a tama- 
rindo, or some creamy cassata, or any 
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( 


f a dozen specialties which seem to 
make life so much simpler on the Con- 
tinent. As you sit down, you will notice 
that the table-tops been 
scripted to the uses of advertisement. 


have con- 
In some cafes the softly shaded lamps 


are, upon closer inspection, adorned 


with the 
Rinascente, or 


polite announcement of the 
one of the other Italian 
They 


department stores. don’t miss a 


trick. Although many of the reputable 
stores still resort to the long-defunct 
handbill methods to announce their 
sales, they are also alert to utilize more 
striking mediums. In Venice, for ex- 
ample, some of the most exquisitely 
wrought lanterns and clocks of thin 


hammered iron are nothing more or less 
than advertisements. Framed in gat 
lands of curled leaves in designs such 
as only Italian craftsmen seem to knew 
how to make, these glass signs, in color, 
are not only most attractive, but they 


are in harmony with their surroundings. 
Beef Extract and Gregoire Biscuits 


TALIAN manufacturers realize the 

importance of putting things up in 
attractive form. One novelty we noted 
in a narrow Venetian alley. This was 
a kind of beef extract, put up in a pretty 
tea-cup, with a saucer to match, and 
the trademark a discreet, but important 
part of the design. Any real woman 
who bought one of these would be cer- 
tain to want a whole set. And anyone 
having the whole set constantly in sight 
would be certain to buy more of the beef 
extract. It was good advertising and 
good merchandising all in 

There is no escaping the advertiser 
in Italy. He even takes his message to 
the beach and reminds you of his prod- 
uct as you tread the tawny sands of 
Ostia, which is Rome’s Coney Island. 
The poster boards stand on stilts not 
far from the breaking surf, and as you 
loll about in the caressing Italian sun 
you can learn quite a bit of Italian 
from the products and shops advertised 
in the best style. 


one. 


France, perhaps even more than Italy, 
is advertising conscious. If you get to 
Paris by way of Havre, you cannot fail 
to be impressed by the gigantic signs 
of the Galleries Lafayette which an- 
nounce that store’s superiority from the 
very sides of the railway tunnel itself. 
They are probably ten feet high, and 
you see nothing else, not even the spire 
of Notre Dame, as you get into the 
Gare St. Lazare. 


adve rt 


Everything is adorned with 


ing matter in Paris. When the street 


car conductor hands you your ticket, 
you will notice on its reverse side an 
advertisement of Gregoire biscuits, o1 


The man oppo 


seated, is al 


some other commodity. 
site when you get 


sorbed in the latest novel by 


you, 


one of the 
jacket 


of his book is an advertisement, in mad 


most popular authors. On the 
modernistic manner, of Isabey perfume 
Nothing is wasted in Paris, not ever 
the paper jacket of a best-seller. Pul 
lishers seem to be as wary as the 
verbial French housewife in m: 
most of everything. As for Frem 
theatres, they too foster the art of ad 
drama. Larg« 
Moulir 
Rouge advertise the merchandise of the 
du Louvre. At the Folie 
elabi opening 
curtain is simply an advertisement fo 
the Ile de 


reinforces this bit of display advertising 


vertising along with the 


in the lobby of the 


posters 


Magazin 


Bergeres the very rate 


France, and the orchestra 


by the most realistic rendering of a 


ship’s horn on a foggy night. Far from 


being annoyed by this intrusion of ad 
the thespian art, th¢ 


vertising upon 


audience breaks into hearty rounds of 
Quit 


a contrast to the reception many adver 


applause when this takes place. 
tising stunts meet with in America. 

In Hungary the railroad companie 
get advertising for the reverse side of 
their ticket 
less thrifty people, always leave empty) 
In London the people advertis« 
Wincarnis and their 
tickets. But in London advertising is 
a passion. Even the 
which is a very much 
version of the New York subway, use 
poster advertising most extensively, and 


which Americans, being a 
bus 
similar tonics on 


Underground, 


more elegant 


gets Royal Academicians to design the 
Some of these take the 
of quaint maps, embellished with littl 


posters. form 
figures, houses, and monuments, much 
in the manner of old-time charts. All 
of them, by their vivid use of color and 
their charm of design, take your mind 
off the fact that to get to the enchanting 
places they advertise you have to spend 


considerable time in the unromantie 


subway! 
railway and 


tables 
railway 


Lamps 
tickets 


these are some of the advertising back 


car tunnel 

grounds to be observed in Europe. It 
makes life interesting for the 
ing-minded, wondering what European 
next to put their messag: 


adverti 


will use 


across! 
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The Subscription Paper 

N EVERY Rotary club there comes a time when 
I members are asked for voluntary contributions 
to some worthy cause which is being fathered by 
the club. A treasurer is appointed or the subscrip- 
tion paper goes round. All who are able to do so 
step promptly forward and do their bit. That is 
Rotary. 

But too often there is an aftermath. “That was 
fine of John Doe, wasn’t it?” whispers one. “He 
gave $500.” 

“Yes, but Richard Roe gave almost as much. 
How fine to have a Doe and a Roe in our club!” 

Thereby a premium is placed upon the rich mem- 
ber, and the man who can scarcely afford the five- 
dollar bill which he hesitatingly drops into the fund 
knows that, to some benighted members, he is a 
piker. 

Job E. Hedges, once a political leader and a 
famous wit in New York City, paraphrased the 
parable of the widow’s mite in these words: “A 
man’s generosity should not be measured by what 
he gives, but by what he has left.” And this amount 
is never known to anyone outside of the man’s own 
family. The ordinary citizen is dazzled by large 
figures when really it is the smallness of the residue 
that counts. 

How to end this unfortunate comparison in or- 
ganizations like Rotary clubs is a problem. Some 
have advocated the method of anonymity, believing 
that our clubs should not exploit the big giver nor 
embarrass the small one. Yet, whether we approve 
of it or not, there is a real value in publicity. Expe- 
rience shows that it raises the level of giving. 

Solicitation is frowned upon in Rotary. Contri- 
butions to any cause must be voluntary. We cannot 
afford to create invidious distinctions; yet neither 
can we afford to pass the honest giver by, merely 
because he has the habit of ostentation. 

“All service ranks the same with God,” sings the 


poet Browning. But it certainly does not rank th: 
same with man, in the astigmatic eyes of man 

mortals. Perhaps it is the duty of Rotary to striy: 
manfully to change the emphasis on giving, creat 

ing secret funds, even at the expense of totals, and 
explaining the reason. It does not take large sums 
to produce happiness—provided the giver goes with 
the gift. 


He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street. 


Our ideal should be to make the money subordi- 
nate to the spirit. If this be done, those who head 
the list and those who have difficulty in getting on 
it at all can share equally in the joy of giving. 
Rotary may well seek to impose this notion upon 
the world. 


Rotary’s Role 

ROTARIAN with a gift for pointed statement 
A once remarked that he believed in “letting 
people struggle, if they can struggle.” It was said 
during an animated discussion on the role Rotary 
should play in community service, and served at 
once to clear the atmosphere. The utterance judi 
ciously discriminates between two groups of people, 
those who can help themselves and those who can- 
not. For those who cannot help themselves, it im 
plies community service should render aid only to 
the extent of fitting them to renew their struggle. 
For the rest, it implies an attitude of non-interfer- 
ence. One will be better off, they say, for having 
won without help. 

There is a rugged note of confidence expressed 
in this philosophy. It sums up in few words many 
of the varied doctrines advanced for the ameliora- 
tion of social ills. Possibly, it expresses the essence 
of Rotary’s policy in community service. Certainly, 
it indicates a belief in the sound native intelligence 
and ability of the average man. It takes into ac- 
count the inherent nobility of his character. Its 
tenet is that he will make good if permitted to 
work out his own salvation. To let those struggle 
who can struggle is not the hands-off policy of 
laissez-faire. The philosophy does not call for com- 
plete non-interference, but asks for help just when 
help is due. It confines community service to a field 
that everyone can agree is both suitable and appro- 
priate. 


Art and the Business Man 


OME people talk as though art were a thing 
S entirely beyond the comprehension of the aver- 
age man. While it is perfectly true that creative 
work requires specialized knowledge and a back- 
ground of long practice, we should not forget that 
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art demands that there be someone to appreciate 
as well as someone to create. 

And it is at this point that the business man be- 
comes a potential art student. He may be lacking 
in the skill essential to creating a work of art—but 
inless he is wholly lacking in emotions he can still 
appreciate. More—he can lend active support. 

In mediaeval Europe the merchants were often 
-ritical art-lovers, and in modern Europe and else- 
where the custom still persists. But whether or 
ot the business man has the time or money to 
collect for himself (and it does not take so much 
‘either as is often supposed) he should at least 
and so to sup- 


have the time to be a good citizen 
port good art in public buildings—and in his own 
office or factory. 

Too many public buildings are a travesty on good 
taste. There is no reason why such a condition 
hould exist. The public cause should be at least as 
well served as the private one—and the chief rea- 
on why it is not so served is that too many people 
it around expecting the other fellow to take the 
responsibility. Good art wherever found results 
isually from the passionate belief of a handful of 
people who are willing to fight for it. The business 
man, because of his presumable appreciation of a 
fair bargain, should not consent to pay for anything 








less. 


Germanys Great Statesman 

N THE death cof Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Ger- 
| many loses one of her foremost economists, a 
man of great organizing genius, and a world states- 
man of whom Prime Minister MacDonald, speaking 
before the United States Senate, paid a beautiful 
tribute: “‘A quiet, steady, heroic man, standing 
surrounded by enmity, not only abroad but at home, 
determined to play a perfectly straight game, deter- 
mined to carry into practice the proverb that he 
who does not respect himself, is respected by no- 
body else.” 

Dr. Stresemann had a special talent for being 
able to discern both the past and the present. He 
despised revolution and disbelieved in Socialism 
although, because of his inherent fairmindedness, 
he was able time and again to draw to himself the 
cooperation of Socialist leaders at critical periods in 
post-war Germany. He early dreamed of the time 
when Germany would be a member of the League 
of Nations, when her soil would be free of armed 
occupation, and there would be an equality economi- 
cally among both victors and losers in the World 
War. The liberation of the Rhineland was always 
his greatest dream. 

He became chancellor, then foreign minister and 
thereupon began the work that was to bring him 





EN Ti 


great international fame. At Geneva he appeared 
at his best. Although an orator he depended not so 
much on straight-forward 
friendly appeal to justice and common-sense. He 
When failure seemed 


oratory as on the 


was always above intrigue. 
imminent he could always depend upon a sustaining 
majority in the Reichstag and the support of the 
German people. Dr. Stresemann helped to bring 
about the Locarno treaty which among other things 
set Europe free from a night-mare of hostile com 
plications. Long before the Paris Peace Pact, he 
had led Germany in “outlawing” war on all its 
frontiers. When the ‘“outlawry” of war was pri 

sented formally by the United States, it will b 
remembered that Dr. Stresemann was the first for 
eign minister to give it unconditional acceptance. 

Fate was kind to him in two ways for she pe 
mitted him to live to see his greatest wish realized 

—the liberation of the Rhineland—and to see hi 
beloved Fatherland once again headed toward stabi- 
lization and progress. Both enemies and friends 
will agree with the semi-official Paris Temps: “He 
has fallen in the midst of a struggle fighting to end 
war and in striving for his country. Almost with 
his last breath he was striving for that peace and 
understanding in which he knew the only safety 
lay, and with which he so completely identified him- 
self. He was a German who well merited the salute 
one owes to an adversary who has proven his mettle 
and courage.” 

In this post-war period of readjustment when 
statesmanship of the highest quality is needed, the 
world can ill-afford to lose men of the type of Dr. 
Stresemann. He will be mourned wherever sincer- 
ity and friendship are appraised as virtues. 


Commercial Aircraft 


E ARE living in an age of miracies. The 
Te nen we admit, is becoming a bit 
threadbare through frequent usage, but it is never 
theless true. The world had scarcely ceased to mar- 
vel at the exploit of the round-the-world 
Zeppelin when news again came from Friedrichs- 
haven that gave a jolt to the imagination. The 
Dornier X monoplane had made a sustained flight 
over Lake Constance with one hundred sixty-nine 
people aboard, by far the largest number to date 
to fly in any type of aircraft. On the heels of this 
event came the announcement of the first succes 
ful trial flight of the British R-101 largest dirigible 
to be built to date. 

Truly a new chapter is being opened up in air 
travel. Rotarians should have their eyes constantly 
turned ahead and should be the first to lend encour- 
agement to what still remains a pioneering in- 
dustry. 


Grat 
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De Primo Nomine 


By JOSEPH E. POOLEY 


ry WY YW any reasonable mind Rotary cannot be 


said to offend in principle, and it is only 


} + 


with the most strained efforts and ¢ 

tous reasoning that her critics attempt an) 
thine against her motives that even smacks of 
validity. Everyone admits that man must live by 
bread broken by custom twenty-one times a week 
and that to take one of these meals in the company 

his fellows cannot possibly lead to destruction, 
especially when the organization under whose 
auspices he takes this weekly meal insists that 
man cannot live by bread alone. Anything done 
by Rotarians is the mere by-product of one meal 
per week and inasmuch as the other twenty meals 
have no by product at all for the most part, it 
must be insisted that any small good derived from 
Rotary is so much “velvet” or “money in the 
bank.” 

No. The cudgeling of the most critical minds 
and the use of the most barb-like pen cannot get 
away from the simple facts above set forth and 
vet there comes a constant stream of ridicule of 
Rotarians that to my mind cannot be ignored with 
a nonchalant complacency nor set aside with a 
shrug of superiority. 

We are offenders in matters of taste and it is 
in the realm of taste that we are most vulnerable. 
De gustibus non disputandum is a dictum that 
hardly answers here and inasmuch as taste, which 
has its abiding place in the minds and actions of 
sophisticated spirits, is usually founded upon com- 
mon-sense applied with nicety, I beg to set forth 
some common-sense points of view with what 
nicety there may be at my pen’s command in the 
matter of “first naming.” 

Note that I admit at the outset that I can see 
no moral issue, that is, nothing either right or 
wrong about one man calling another by his first 
name. It is a matter of taste. Its propriety or 
impropriety must be decided purely on the 
grounds of individual choice in the matter. 

Argument A Rotarian in the States, at least, 
sacrifices his freedom of choice in the matter of 
“first-naming”’ by the practice of fine collection 
and boisterous ridicule which prevails in most 
clubs if a man brings out the forbidden “Mister.” 


x * * 


The idea of “first-naming” is based upon the 


proposition that it makes for a greater intimacy 
and consequently for a better fellowship. This 
idea, however, is one perfectly indigenous to men 
like Theodore Roosevelt, classified by psycholo- 


gists as altero-centrists, while it is perfectly 
foreign to a man like Woodrow Wilson, an ego 
centrist. Nature made both these types and they 
are equally valuable and equally unchangeable 
he expansiveness of an altero-centrist can never 
be made a part of the mind and heart of the ego- 
centrist. 


Argument 2. The temperamental makeup of 
each and every Rotarian ought to be respected. 


x x * x 


NE of the best features of Rotary is that 

enunciated by the fifth object which recog- 
nizes the worthiness of all occupations. Now I 
submit that a stock in trade of some ecallings is 
dignity. Certain things that are quite proper for 
Lawyer Jones to do may be altogether out of taste 
for the Reverend Smith. Proprietor Plumber 
Brown may appear on Main Street in overalls, of 
course, but Doctor Williams is better thought of 
even by our most liberal minds, if he is particular 
about his tailoring. I can see little to be gained 
in the cause of good fellowship to insist upon 
“Meats-Retail’-Associate (the butcher boy) clap- 
ping Education Administrative (college presi- 
dent) on the back and ealling him “Chick.” 


Argument 3. “First-naming” is detrimental to 
certain classification where dignity is a stock in 
trade. 

x x ¥. x 


The flower of Rotary is fellowship. It is an 
extension of those horizons of a man’s private life 
where he is appreciated for what he is rather than 
for what he does. This appreciation, however, can- 
not come by the mere admittance of a man into a 
luncheon circle. He must by his personality and 
the genius of his spirit make his way into the 
inner sanctum of intimacy of his associates. Time 
may come when acquaintance may ripen into fel- 
lowship and fellowship into fast friendship, with 
all the rights and prerogatives that that beautiful 
word contains and connotes. All this is an unfold- 
ing and with the unfolding Algernon Mont- 
morency Snuffkins may become simply Snuffkins, 
then Algernon, then Algy, and then, but not until 
there is a complete understanding and a mutually 
spiritual trust shall he become “Snuffy.” 


Argument 4. “First-naming” is a premature 
expansiveness that requires much more considera- 
tion than that Algernon Montmorency Snuffkins 
has been recently elected to Rotary International, 
Club Number 999. 
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The Third Pacific Conference 


—to be held. in 1930. at Sydney, fustralia—March 18, 19, and 20 


N APRIL, 1921, two Canadian Ro- 
tarians, Jim Davidson and Layton 
Ralston, acting as special commis- 
sioners for Rotary International, 

rmed the first two Rotary clubs in th 
reat southern land of Australia. There 
e now twenty-six established 
ntaining over 1,200 members. 


clubs 


Australia is a country of big distances 


cities and towns are widely 


Tnere are Rotary clubs so 


its 
arated. 
ar apart as Cairns in the north-east to 


aunceston 2,300 miles away in the 
ith or 4,072 miles by the nearest 


ite from Perth in the west. 
The sixty-fifth district has clubs scat- 
ered over a bigger area than any other 
otary district. It is therefore not quite 
matter for the distric 
vernor to form new clubs or 


simple a 


to visit 
foster those formed as in countries 
distances between populous 


] . 
iessel 
nte 


rs. 


It is not by the number of clubs and 


embers that the strength of Rotary 
iust be gauged in Australia. All visit- 


ng Rotarians recognise that the seed 
here has fallen on fertile soil. The mem- 
bers of the larger clubs are not satisfied 
) imbibe Rotary and to follow passively 
the lead of Rotary International without 
ontributing something of value. 
It was in the Sydney club that the 





Photo: New South Wales Tourist Bureau 
A view of the famous harbor at Sydney, host city to the Third Pacific Conference. 
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The Third Pacific Conference — dvaw ediately ir 
to be held at Sydney next ‘°"'4 conflict at its ve 
‘ % though the ‘ intrv as 
March will attract many sis = 
a 2 . removec ro ne seat 
Rotarians from nations bor- 5), \j\ea 60.000 men and 
dering the Pacific. Here of the men of military a; 
questions pertaining to world 4 contlict which seemed as 
relations will be discussed  "°¢ess#'y 45 tragic. Ina1 
° such a high degree of ed 
in a Rotary atmosphere of  ,.).. 
. ; ‘ elligence it is not surp 
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Nations and movement 
suggestion originated to hold a regular tional peace ich as is 
conference in the Pacific region onc xth object of Rotary 
every two years. Australian Rotarians Australians believe 
believe that their most fruitful conti cent ( ne Vv d bet 
bution to Rotary is in the directior tion ave passed, w 
closer contact and better understandiny the Pacifi They se 
amongst the Rotarians of the variou he ntable 1 r 
countries surrounding the vast ocean i Se ( power, of 
which washes their shore The first of Ve yn ( h 
such regional conferences was held lationsl ! f 
Honolulu in 1926, the second in Tol European origin trat 
in 1928, and the third Is te LiKe LCe ew world of the Ame 
Sydney on March 18-22, 1930, to be f ve the own land ¢ 
lowed immediately by the annual con- east a hundred 
ference of the sixty-fifth district. the now that even i 

Australians take the sixty-fifth obj of developing a huge c 
very seriously. Far away as the ure advanced standard of li 
from the old-world centers, with no many dangers and complicat 
history of complicated international rv desire to know and be know 
lationship, except as it affected their The Pacific Confers 
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1) 
! al more t tr [r 
tional Conventior tse 
if il ob t € [ l U 
ference to get all of the Pa yur 
‘ in Rotar resented al 
th ghtful men. The secon rin 
togetne epresenta é ( € ¢ 
ib around the margin of the grea 
ean which is the immediate cente 
of trade and political relations! 
At this conference more prominence 
ll be given to international und 
tanding and goodwill than to an th 
bject of Rotary. Every Rotar who 
an journey to Sydney in March of ne) 


ear will be doing something to advanc« 


the great ideal. Sydney has been cars 


chosen fot thi conterence 
alone because of the outstanding 


if Australians in international 


becau e oft the { 


itself 


prea 


t 


also 

and 

lrroundings as 
asa geographical centel! 

route ber in al 

Francisco, New York, 


ind Yokohama and radiating to Sydney 


The steamshtp 


Vancouver, 


1! lead through tropical seas, between 


slands full of romantic interest and 
peau 
rhe teamers them elves are 
fortable and the fares far lower on a 
ileage basis than steamship fare 
the Atlantic. 
The Sydney club and the conference 


have appointed 


hon 
Pr well-known travel 
agents, Thomas 
Son, their official passen 
ger agents and the various 
branches of this firm can 
ipply full information re 
lating to steamer services, 
and 


hotel accommodation, 


other matters required by 
prospective visitors to the 
conference 

The host 


with its membership of 


club, Sydney, 
nearly two hundred has a 


fine record of service and 
influence since its founda 
and a_ half 
At the present 


arrange 


tion eight 
years ago. 
time, with the 
ments for this Pacific Con- 
ference on its hands and 
also the 1930 conference of 
the sixty-fifth district it is 
carrying out a Crippled 
Children’s Survey in this 
city of over a million peo- 
ple, employing every single 
member and designed to 
provide ultimately for the 
proper care of cripples es- 
timated to number 2,000. 
A few years ago the club 
collected over $60,000 for 
the establishment of a 
Boys’ Brigade which has 
carried on with great suc- 
since. It has 


cess ever 


completed an intensive inquiry into the 
causes of industrial unrest and the best 
means for insuring a better relation- 
ship between employer and employee. 
The Board of Rotary International 
recognises that the Sydney club is in 
every way fitted to carry out the ar- 
rangements for this important confer- 
ence and to leave on the minds of visit 
ng Rotarians an abiding impression of 
hospitality and fellowship. 


fustralia’s Amazing Det elopment 


USTRALIA is full of interest for 
py visitors. As a geographical unit it 
is an island continent covering nearly 
3,000,000 square miles—practically as 
large as the United States of America, 
than three fourths the 
Europe and actually twenty-five times 


more area of 
as large as Great Britain and Ireland 
or Italy. It has only been settled by 
uropeans for 140 years and its popu- 
lation has now reached six and one half 
millions. Over 96 per cent of its people 
are British 
Australians claim to have a 
British stock than England itself. 
Politically the Commonwealth is di- 
vided into six states and the constitution 
in form partly British and partly 
American. Australia is responsible for 
much advanced legislation, especially in 
the industrial field, and its experiments 


in origin or descent, and 
purer 





Alfred C. C. Holtz, of Melbourne, Australia, Governor of the Sixty- 


fifth District. 
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in industrial arbitration are wat 

with interest throughout the wor! 
It has advanced some distance t 

socialism in certain directions 

its 31,000 miles of railway are 

owned, as are the telegraphs and 

phones, the tramways in most cit 

water supply, and irrigation sy 

Strangely enough with so much 

ownership the people are strong); 

vidualistic and independent in ma 

and method. They are an active 

ous race of splendid physique, | 

outdoor life in a climate not subj. 

extremes of temperature. The Aust 

ans are a sport-loving people exce!] 

in cricket, football, tennis, golf, sw 

ming, surfing and yachting. ? 
The development of the country . 

ing its short history is amazing. Ov 

31,000 miles of railway track have bee 

laid down; great cities have been bu 

Sydney and Melbourne have each 


one million people. Six universities 
have been established and all of th, 
large cities have fine libraries and 


museums. In engineering Australia pos- 
sesses some fine accomplishments and 
visitors to Sydney in 1930 will see 
progress of construction what will bs 
by far the greatest single arch bridg: 
in the world. It is to connect the north 
ern and southern shores of Sydney Hai 
bor. 

The huge arch will rise 400 feet ab 
the water and will stretc! 
in a single span 1,650 feet 
The bridge will be wid: 
enough to carry four ra 
way tracks, provide 
four-abreast traf 
and two separate stream 
of pedestrians. This great 


motor 


engineering work is raj 
idly reaching its most in- 
teresting stage of develop- 
ment with the two ends ot! 
the arch gradually cury 
ing upwards and outward 
across the water towards 
one another, fascinating i: 
their immensity in the full 
light of the Australian 
day or in their misty out 
lines at night, high abov: 
the moving lights of doz 
ens of ferry boats passing 
from shore to shore. 
Here is a subject worth) 
of your industrial artist 
Here he can paint or etch 
to his heart’s content. 
Who has not heard of 
Sydney Harbor, one of the 
seven wonders of _ the 
world! It is impossible to 
describe its beauty and the 
curious fascination of a 
city that you will find to b« 
comparatively new, yet old 
in the irregularity of its 
streets conforming to the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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View of the royal castle of Prague, home of the 
Bohemia, and now the presidential palace of the president of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia. 


brague— 


“A great city 


reaches to the stars” 


HEN a European wishes 

to speak of a city of an- 

cient civilization, he men- 

tions Rome aeterna, Eter- 
nal Rome. If he wishes to speak of a 
city of high civilization in the present 
day, he mentions Paris, the City of 
Light. If he wishes to speak of a city 
of almost infinitely great size, he thinks 
of London and its long evenings filled 
with the celebrated fog. In the Middle 
Ages Rome and Paris had a rival which 
sought a connection with the British 
educated world. This was Praha— 





Prague—at the present day the capital 
city of the Czechoslovak Republic; 


Prague, the “Rome of the countries 
north of the Alps”; Prague, the city 
with a university in the year 1348, the 
oldest university in Central Europe; 





kings of 


ancient 


| 
* 
E 
fi 
E 
te 
by 
whose glory 
Prague with the stone bridge dating 


from the eleventh one of the 
first stone bridges in Central Europe; 
Prague with its which 
were known all over Europe as far back 
as the tenth century and of which an 
account has been preserved in the rec- 
ords, written in Arabic, the author of 
which was the Spanish Jew, Ibn ben 
Iaqkub. 

In Europe there are few cities that 
are so old-world in character as the 
Czechoslovak capital. Today President 
Masaryk who in much the 
popular Abraham Lincoln—for thus he 
was described by the Belgian sociologist 
Sarolea—looks out from the windows of 
the State palace at Hradéany which is 
called “The White Palace of Prague.” 
A thousand Prince Vaclav 


century, 


Sample Fairs 


resembles 


years ago 


Thomas Niasarvk, 
president of 
Czechoslovakta 


By 
OSKAR 


SCHURER 


took up his residence in a nple ca 

which was the forerunner of the present 
day presidential seat. In the year 92 
the old Saxon chronicler recorded tha 


“in the kingdom where Prague is tl 


largest city, Vaclav reigned with power” 


(921-929). This ruler minted the fir 
Czech coin—the denar—which 
stamped like the majority of the Euro 
pean coins of that period after the Nor 
dic style, but after the Frankish model 
By the antiquity of this rare denar w 
can measure the old age of Czech civ 
zation and of the Czech State. 


Wa not 


As far back as the beginning of th« 


seventh century, that is, two centuri: 
before Vaclav, the great Slavonic Stat 
of the powerful ruler Samo was « 
lished on territory of present-day Cze 


slovakia. In the (Cont’d on pag: Y 
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Castle 
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“Endlich du. 
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Charles Bridge, 
begun. by 
Charles IV in 


the year 1357 
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period when towns did not yet grow 

ith American speed, most of the Eu- 
ropean towns required long ages before 
the Saxon chronicler Widukind could 
ay of them: “It is a great city, built 
on lime after the Roman fashion. As 
early as the beginning of the seventh 
century the Western European chroni- 
clers spoke of the old Czec h State, and 
thus anyone who looks at Prague Castle 
is looking at a group of buildings, in 
the foundations of which is preserved 
the history of ten centuries, that is, if 
we have in mind the written 
records relating to the Czech peo- 
ple. sut anthropologists and 
osteologists, who judge the anti- 
quity of civilization according to 
excavated remains, have found 
within the area of present-day 
Prague indications of twenty-six 
different civilizations beginning 
with the Neolithic Age. 

On the basis of these finds we 
can form an idea of the numbe1 
of ages that have passed over the 
slopes of Prague since the time 
when the human hand first ven- 
tured to change the rocks above 
the River Vitava into a lasting 
human habitation. 


The White Palace 
LD Slavonic Prague did not 
leave behind it any monu- 
ments of buildings, for wood does 
not defy time and the storms of 
2500 years. The oldest monu- 
found in 
Prague are Romanesque. In the 
vear 963 when the chroniclers 


ments of buildings 


wrote about the city—this was the 
year when in Prague was estab- 
lished an independent Czech 
(Slavonic) bishopric — Prague 
surrounded by a 
toman- 


was already 
stone wall built in the 
esque style. 

At a height of over 100 yards 
above the Vitava and at a dis- 
tance of two thirds of a mile from 
the river there rises the cathe- 
dral of Prague, in the masonry 
of which remains were found, in 
the year 1918, showing the style 
of building customary in the 
tenth century. In the course of 
the centuries the cathedral be- 
came a treasure-house not only 
of the basilica and Romanesque 
styles but also of the Gothic, 
Renaissance, Baroque, and mod- 
ern styles. 

Seen from the West, Prague 
Cathedral reminds us of the Mont 
Saint Michel in Brittany which 
does not surpass it in respect of 
boldness of architectural con- 
ception. 

For two hundred years there 
was little life in the white palace 
at Hradéany. But the victory of 
the democracy of 1918 which de- 


clared the American democracy to be 
its model, led to the resumption of 
building operations at the Castle of 
Prague. The builder was dismayed to 
find that the castle had very inadequate 
foundations, and therefore it was nec- 
essary to secure the safety of this archi- 
tectural treasure-house. Like miners, 
the workmen went down into the depths 
of the slopes of Prague and discovered 
that underneath the Renaissance stucco 
and Gothic masonry there was a church 
built in Romanesque style and a Roman- 





Dr. Vaclav Tille, professor of Modern 
Literature, University of Prague, and 
governor of the Sixty-sixth District. 





The Hon. Jan Masaryk, son of President 

Masaryk, Czechoslovak Ambassador to 

England, and honorary member, Rotary 
Club of Prague. 
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esque castle, beneath which were pali 


sade fortifications of an antiquity co 
responding to the depth in which the: 
were found: they belong to the period 
before Christ. 

Hidden under the castle pavement an 
protected by a concrete ceiling is th: 
oldest Czech walled church, and und 
this was found an ancient cemetery an 
on it five layers of tombs. 

In the fourteenth century Pragu 
shone in its Gothic glory, and its pros 
perous trade brought it wealth. Th 
rich king Charles IV had a cer 
tain section of the leaded roof 
thickly gilded, and since that tim: 
the Czech people have spoken of 
their mother city as “Golden 
Prague.” In Prague Charles 
built so many new churches that 
since his time the Czechs have re- 
ferred to Prague as their “dear 
hundred-towered” city. 

Prague remained Gothic up to 
the seventeenth century. The cit) 
contains also some old and origi- 
nal remains of Renaissance archi- 
tecture. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the architectural — styl 
changed to Baroque and during 
the same period Prague expe- 
rienced also a change of religion: 
the old Hussite, Protestant city 
became strongly Jesuit, for it wa 
the Order of Jesuits that deter- 
mined the architectural character 
of Prague. 

At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Alexander von 
Humboldt declared Prague to bs 
one of the most beautiful cities 
in Europe, placing in front of it 
only the three sea-coast cities of 
Constantinople, Naples, and Lis- 
bon. 


The Old Stone Bridge 
NYONE~ who 
Prague in order to see the 
beauty of the city ought to go first 
of all to the Masarykovo nabrez 
in the evening when the western 
sky glows red over the silhouett« 
of the Castle. A hundred yards be- 
low the Castle is the glittering 
river, and across the Vitava from 
bank to bank are the arches of the 
old stone bridge which was once 
crossed by all the foreigners in 
Bohemia on their way to the Cas- 
tle of Prague. At one time it was 
the only bridge not only in Prague 
but also in Central Europe. When 
a Czech wished to say that an 
unusually large number of people 
had assembled anywhere, he 
would say: “There were as many 
people there as on the Prague 
bridge.” 

There are not many panorama 
views in Europe as fine as that 
seen from the Masarykovo nda- 
b¥ezi. It has frequently been ac- 
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knowledged that this view is unique in 
Central Europe. 

If you look at the old and narrow 
streets on the left bank of the Vitava at 
Prague and particularly at those which 
are at the foot of the Castle, you do not 
need to stretch your imagination if you 
wish to call to mind a scene of a me- 
diaeval city with a castle towering above 
old-fashioned houses in winding streets 
dating from the period when street- 
fighting frequently took place. 

At a bend of the river, on the right 
bank, are the remains of the Prague 
ghetto. Everywhere else in Europe the 
Jewish quarters, governed by their own 
mayors, arose later than in Prague. In 
the Netherlands, for example, ghettos 
were not established until the seven- 
teenth century, whereas the Prague 
ghetto is almost a thousand years old. 
You must see the old synagogue and the 
old Jewish cemetery in the center of the 
It is long since there was a fu- 
neral at this cemetery and it is long 
since funeral dirges were sung here. A 
surprising stillness together with the 
shade of old bushes envelops the ancient 
tombstones, the inscriptions of which 
testify to the fact that the stone dates 
from a period when even the diligent son 
of the tribe of Joshua was unable to 
read and therefore had to rely on sculp- 
ture. 

Prague has more than once played at 
hide and seek. Her oldest memorials dis- 
appeared in the depths of the earth. In 
our days remains of Romanesque Prague 
have been excavated from a depth of 
from six to eight metres. 

Erected near the end of the four- 
teenth century as the first Reformation 
church not only in Prague and Bohemia 
but also in Europe generally, the Bethle- 


town. 


hem Chapel disappeared near 
the end of the eighteenth cen- 


tury amongst a number of 
patrician houses in the Old 
Town. After the year 1918 


its walls have been diligently 
traced out. No efforts have 
been spared, for in this church 
Jan Hus used to preach. 

The church—St. Martin’s- 
in-the-W all—where first was celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper in the Protestant 
in the year 1420, the first oc- 
casion in the whole of 
disengaged twenty-five years ago from 


manner 





Europe—was 
the maze of buildings surrounding it. 

The visitor here will not stand merely 
at the cradle of the European Reforma- 
tion but also at the cradle of Central 
European education: in the year 1346 
was founded in the capital of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic the first university in 
the lands to the north of the Alps. The 
old building is still preserved to which 
in the fourteenth century students came 
from all the neighboring peoples and 
even from as far as Lithuania. 


A Ninth Century Prophecy 


HE seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 

turies filled rationalistic, Hussite 
Prague with legends and marvellous 
statues and pictures, amongst which the 
pictures entitled “The Black Mother of 
God from Monte Serrato in Spain” and 
“Il Bambino di Praga” are the subject 
of inquiries by those tourists who come 
to Prague from Belgium, France, Spain, 
and South America. It was in the eight- 
eenth century that Il Maestro Mozart 
composed in Prague his opera “Don 
Juan” and when he wrote for Prague 
the opera, “The Magic Flute.” 


% Mass drill is a 
feature of the Sokol 
gymnastic festivals, 
the “Oly mpic 
games’ of the Slay 
onic nations. There 
are fifteen thousand 
men participatin 
in this drill 





An example of the 
beautiful cut glassware 
produced in the plant 
of Rotarian Jiri Ube 
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The River Vitava is now almost en 
tirely regulated; it is shut in between 
high banks and provided with locks that 


accommodate even the heavy barges ar- 
riving from Hamburg. Thus a way ha 
difficulties 
which 


been found to obviate the 


caused by a number of weirs 


formerly made river-traffic at Prague 
troublesome for shipping and dangerou 
for rafts. 

A hundred years ago the slopes above 
Prague were bare, but today they are 
covered with parks from which a beauti 
ful view is obtained of the city, espe 
cially in the early part of the evening 
when it is illuminated by cleverly con 
cealed reflector-lights. 

Then the citizen of Prague looks with 
joy and pride at his city, feeling that 
beginning to be fulfilled the 
Libuse—in the 


now is 
prophecy of Princess 
ninth century—who according to an old 


legend said: “I see a great city whose 


glory reaches to the stars.” 

Certainly it will be a long time yet 
before this prophecy is fulfilled, but the 
Czechs like to recall it to mind. And why 
not? Until recently Prague was only a 
provincial town, whereas after the resto- 
ration of Czechoslovak independence the 
city has once again become what it used 
to be: the capital of an independent 
State. 
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Hon are twenty-two new members of the Hole-in 
One Club, making a total membership now 06: 
sixty-one. This is the largest class of candidates yet 
initiated into this most exclusive club whose by-laws 
require but a single qualification for membership. 

The fame of the club is spreading to the far ends of 
the earth. There are members in the Philippine Islands 
and Hawaii, but Seotland, the country from which golf 
originally emigrated, is still unrepresented. Can it be 
that no Seotsman has ever sufficiently economized on his 
strokes to qualify for membership ? 
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(>* THE one hand I have beco 

accustomed to congratulating th: 
other fellow on his success and adding t: 
his joy; and carrying my keen disa} 
pointment in perfect concealment. ! 
believe half the fascination of golf is its 
similarity to life in general. There is : 
noble hypocrisy abroad among men. W‘ 
must meet our friends with a smile. |! 
would be an abominable world if we ca) 
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Pasadena, 
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ried all our disappointments upon ou! 
countenances. We must congratulat 
those who are elated with success an 

we must never give them a hint of what 
Wee we suffer through our own failure. Our 
Bestel pnain is not because another has su: 
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Phere ire several 
trios and quar 
tets in the hole 
in-one club, but 
what Rotary 
club can claim 
the largest rep 
resentation, 





















































Evan H. Browne, Jr., Dr. Charles FE 
Kansas City, Slagle Alliance 
Kansas, Nebr 


on which we have spent so much timeand 
efort. I once lost a game when I repre- 
sented my club in an important match. 
I lost it to a man who ordinarily was not 
my equal. We were the last pair to come 
in and the game was a tie pending our 
score. My captain had already accepted 
the match as won, when my defeat gave 
the decision to the other club. Never 
knowing how deeply he stung me, he 
said, “Ed, I am disappointed, I had 
counted on you to win.” Like life again; 
men fail and we pass them by, but we 
never know how hard they have tried to 
win. We play our bands to the victors 
and we forget that battles are lost in the 
same spirit as that in which they are 
won. I venture to hope that on life’s 
final score-card, there will be a space for 
recording aspirations as well as achieve- 
MOMts. «4 . 
FORE! 
—EDWARD LESLIE 
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Two Jokes W asted 


Editor, THe Rotaria> 
] a well-known fact that Americans consider 
iat the British have no sense of humour. 


Britons sometimes venture to be surprised at 


this, but I have recently lighted upon something 
ch ay indicate a reason for this American 
bel 
I have just been reading the Proceedings of 
the Dallas Convention I find that a British 


peaker at one of the sectional meetings endeav- 


ed to make two innocent British jests (as we 


nsider them). In the first he endeavoured to 

ote a fable by Robert Louis Stevenson which 
hould have run somewhat as follows 

A Western home-towner, showing h ty to 

i traveller, said, ‘This is the finest city hall in 

the West To this the traveller replied Oh 


irely not! Why, in my home town 

They buried the traveller at sundown 

The way that this is quoted in the Proceedings 

is follows 

The Western home-towner, in the course of 

taking him around, said, ‘This is the finest city 
ill in the West The traveller replied, ‘Oh, 
urely not! In mv home town they billet the 
traveller at sundow! 

It is, I am sure, a tribute simply to American 
courtesy that there follows in brackets the word 


laughter Undoubtedly they knew that a joke 
was intended, but if they took it as it is printed 
it seems equally without doubt that they could not 


have seen it. 

My second instance occurs on the same page 
The speaker intended to say (quoting, in fact, 
what the well-known English humorist, A. A. 
Milne, wrote long ago in “Punch’’), “A man 
should lay himself out to amuse his guests, other- 
wise his guests may lay him out to amuse them- 
selves.’ But the printed report has it that he 
said, “A man should always lay himself out to 
muse his guests, otherwise his guests may lay 
themselves out to amuse him.” I regret to say 
that the printed word “laughter” does not follow 
this instance—but then, how could it? 

(Signed) “B. F.” 


m 
London, England 


Competitors 


ditor, THe ROorTartan 

The biggest vocation in the world is that of 
being a competitor The person who is not a 
competitor of somebody has about reached zero 
in usefulness. 

How to treat a competitor in order not to ap- 
pear snobbish, piggish, patronizing, condescend- 
ing, or whining is one of the finest arts. Few 
re able to do the job gracefully; most of us 
make a mess out of the whole business 

The fact is that we have a personal admira- 
tion for a successful competitor, yet we hate him 
furiously for the business and the prestige he 
takes away. Though we should like to learn the 
secrets of his methods and the manner in which 
he does business, we take a secret pleasure in 
his failures and are glad when something happens 
to him. It is perfectly natural for us to feel that 
way about the matter. Rotary, Kiwanis, frater- 
nal brotherhood, religion, and other elevating 
organizations try to soften the situation, but 
the best all these can do is to try making every- 
body play the game fairly. And only occasion- 
illy do they succeed. 


Ls 4 Our Open Forum! 
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These columns are open to read- 
ers of the magazine for discus- 
sions of questions affecting 
Rotary policy or procedure, of 
local or international import. A 
meeting of minds across the 
conference table has solved 
many problems, corrected many 





thoughtless practices. These 
| columns are intended to fulfill 
the same function, and will be 
'| helpful to the extent that club 
| officials and members enter into 
| frank discussion. Contributions 
are welcomed, but should be as 
brief as possible. 
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It is all right to talk about loving enemies 
and patting successful competitors on the back, 
but only those who are theorists or dreamers do 
this successfully. Most of us would rather se- 
cretly hit our competitors with a brick than 
publicly pat them on the back. 

But in spite of all this we admire the success- 
ful ones more than we do the failures, though 
this admiration is personal rather than aca- 
demic; and we dislike the inroads they make 
into our business just the same 

Yet in many respects a competitor is in 
reality a cooperator. If the best ten grocery 
stores of a county are located in one town, this 
makes that town the grocery center of the 
county and everybody will prosper accordingly. 
On the other hand, if there were only one store 
in that place, nobody would hurry there to deal, 
and even the natives would take their business 
somewhere having plenty of competition. 

For this reason it is generally foolish for any- 
body to tear at his rapidly thinning hair when 
a new competitor opens his shop. The polite 
thing to do is to send a note of congratulation 
or welcome, or a floral offering. But this is 
not generally done; most people would rather 
send flowers to the funeral of a competitor than 
to the grand opening of his new business. 

The person without competition either is en- 
gaged in a business so rotten that nobody else 
wants to enter into it or he is so good or so 
poor that nobody else wants to be in his class. 

We should study our successful rivals in order 
to learn why or how they succeed. We should 
not try to steal their stuff, but we should try 
to find how we may improve upon their methods, 
We should not criticize them for their lack of 
personal beauty; we should remember that they 
still look better to some people than we do. 

“Service above self,’ ‘We build,” “Love 
your neighbor as yourself,’ and all the other 
sweet slogans in the world will be meaningless 
unless everybody takes a different attitude 
toward competitors than most of us have. 

S. O. M. 





Rotary Correspondence 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

The good article written by Rotarian Cr 
Allen, Avondale, Pa., in a recent issue oj} 
ROTARIAN, prompts me to enlarge on his s 

The encouragement that we, as Rot 
who have the real spirit of Rotary, may 
to newly organized clubs and more esp: 
those in foreign countries. 

No individual or club fails to enjoy 
appreciate friendly, cheerful, hearty an 
couraging letters from those who have so 
in common. 

My primary thought is: as soon as eact 
club is organized in a foreign country 
American clubs should be immediately ad 
and letters of congratulations should bs 
to them. I am sure they receive letters oi 
character from Rotary International; yet 
ters from hundreds of clubs would certain! 
crease their sincerity in Rotary and enco\ 
their best efforts in the advancement of its | 
ciples and promote a mest friendly feeling 
understanding and enable them to catch thi 
that the men throughout the world who are 
complishing the most good are those wh 
receiving the unselfish support of true and 
friends. 

This is only a suggestion; yet, big bus 
is often moulded from mere suggestions. 

NATHAN Razi 
Abilene, Texas. 


Speed on the Thames 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

After reading your remarks on page 
the September number of THe Rortaria 
pressing regret “That the Thames is e 
unused for purposes of transportation,” my 
naturally caught the reports in last Frida 
“Post and Mercury” as per the extract bel 
which will be self-explanatory. 

“Mr. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal, 

a dash down the Thames from Westminste 
Tilbury in a speed-boat, yesterday, to att 
the official opening of the new entrance lock 
other works undertaken by the Port of Lor 
Authority at Tilbury Docks. The ceremo 
which was performed by Lady Ritchie of D 
dee, was timed to take place at two o’cloc! 
Mr. Thomas, however, was detained in Lond 
till noon by an important engagement. Afra 
of being held up by the heavy East-end trai 
if he travelled by road, he hit upon the id 
of chartering a speed-boat. This he did, 
travelling at high speed he reached Tilbury 
just over an hour.” 


tire 


F. W. Poutso 
Liverpool, England 


Three Future Readers 


Editor, THE ROTARIAN: 

I regret very much that I will not be able 
subscribe for THe Rotarian since I do 
read English and am really too busy to learn 
at 50. 

However, I have three children, ranging iro 
12 to 17 and as soon as they will know enoi 
English I will subscribe. 

J. Epp 


Caslav, Czechoslovakia 
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Para Nuestros Lectores de Habla Espanola 


(For Our Spanish-Speaking Readers 












Hagamos Amiustades 


Por EL DR. DON ALFREDO CUARON 


UANDO dos 0 mas personas se 
reunen con un determinado fin 


pone cada una de ellas una 


parte de actividad, de pensa 
nto o de sentimiento para que aquella 
inion resulte lo mas util posible, y la 
tividad de este esfuerzo dependera 


la mayor o menor cantidad de 
rtacion de cada uno de los individuos 
resultado final sera la suma de las 
rtaciones de cada uno. En un negocio: 
cantil, industrial, etc., esta parte de 
ytaciones estan representadas por 
cantidad de capital de cada uno de 
accionistas y cuando se trata de la 


del 


actividad 


eccion general negocio por la 


ipacidad y de cada uno de 


; directores. En estos casos los direc- 
es por lo general reciben una suma 
en relacion con la clase de actividades 
tiempo que van a emplear en el ne- 
cio y en cambio dan un poco mas de 
mismos, en pensamiento, en tiempo, 
en accién para que el negocio o indus- 
ria prospere y que las utilidades sean 
considerables. 
Rotary podriamos, en este particular, 
ympararlo con los negocios, solamente 
ie, dentro de un Club, todos dan pi 
gual una suma mensual o anual mas 
a de especial de prorrata de las com- 


das, y por encima de esta aportacion 


metalica la efectividad del esfuerzo 
rotario no depende precisamente de 
esta capitalizacion, pues si asi fuera 


la manera de funcionar seria muy dis- 


















tinta de como es. La base de la utilidad 


de Rotary esta en el servicio que cada 


uno presta y no tanto en la cantidad 


que en metalico que cada cual entrega. 


No son los Clubs en que mayores canti 
dades de dinero proporciona cada socio, 


los que producen mas grandes y mejores 


lugar; son los 


obras o actividades en un 


Clubs en que cada uno de los miembros 


de él da un mas amplio servicio, los 
que rinden beneficios mayores a una 


comunidad. La utilidad de un Rotary 
Club 
la capacidad pecuniaria de cada miem 


la de 


que cada uno rinde. No son los rotarios 


no esta pues en razon directa de 


bro cuanto de cantidad Serviclo 


mas ricos los que dan mas y los mas 
utiles dentro de un Club; los rotarios 
que prestan mayores servicios son pre- 
cisamente los mas utiles y los que 


mejor sirven a su Club. 


La eficiencia de un Rotary Club esta 


en relacién directa de la servicialidad 
le cada uno de sus miembros y esta 
servicialidad no debe simplemente 


limitarse a la amistad brindada a cada 
ino de los miembros a cumplir sencilla- 
mente con parte de las comisiones que 
se les encomienden; debe n de llevar su 
servicio a todas partes, y precisamente 
servicio lo lleva lejos 


cuando este mas 


de su Club, es cuando mas dentro del 
Club estan, porque entonces estan dando 


el 


vy de mayor utilidad de todos. 


mejor rendimiento, el mas efectivo 


No basta estar presente en una noche 








imistades y engrandecer la efectividad 
aie Rotat dandole mas cordialida 

mas entusiasmo y haciendo que cad 

dama se sienta esa noche mas agasa 
jada, que mejor comprenda la impo 

tancia de su papel social y que se | 
tribute el justo honor que se merect 
haciendo que dentro de su corazon 


despierte 


itud hacia quienes la tratan tan cor 
dial y cortésmente, y de paso hacia la 
institucion que ese conjunto de lucha 
dores forma con el nombre de Club 
Rotario. Nada halaga tanto a una 
dama como el que se reconozca | 
méritos que posee, nada le satisfa 
mas como el que se den cuenta | aen 
de las capacidades de su esposo, dé 
bellezas de sus hijas o de las multiple 
cualidades y triunfos de sus hijo 
hacer resaltar ante una esposa, esta 
cualidades o méritos de su coényuge o 


de sus hijos, 


mente 
mas 


Llevemos ese mismo espiritu de 


vicio 
Club, 


parte que donde estemos nos hagamo 


un 


1. 4a] 
a util 


activa 


social hacia 


procurando 


nuevo sentil 


es hacer la mejor y 
servidora de 


propagandista. 


fuer 
que 


Los Socios del Rotary Club de Mendoza, Argentina, asistieron a la reunion de inauguracién del Rotary Club de San Juan, Argentina. Los 
tres Rotarios que aparecen en el centro de la primera fila son os Srs. Don José B. de San Martin, Presidente del Rotary Club de Men- 
doza; Don James H. Roth (con guantes) Comisionado Especial y el Dr. Don Salvador A. Doncel, Presidente del Club de San Juan. 
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nient 


segura 


la 


Rotary jy 
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a de nuestro 


en cualquiera 
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de amigos y amigas, olvidando o des- 
conociendo sus defectos, pero ensal- 
zando y reconociendo ampliamente las 
cualidades de cada uno y quienes les 
rodean, y seguramente que esas per- 
sonas, si no son nuestros amigos, muy 
pronto jo seran, y como se sienten com- 
placidas con lo que se les dice y como 
e les trata, procuraran de igual man- 
era, que sus propias amistades reciban 
los beneficios de una amistad que tan 
grata les ha sido a ellas mismas. Alli 
esta encerrado el mérito de. servir 
siempre y la profunda y sabia filosofia 
de que se beneficia mas quien mejor 
irve. La mejor manera de servir esta, 
no solamente en dar aquello que se nos 
compra de la mejor calidad y mas bajo 


precio, sino dar al mismo tiempo un 


poco de nuestro sentimiento, de aprecio 
y de carino hacia los demas, un poco 
de nosotros mismos para ellos, que sien- 
tan que estamos pendientes de sus 
caprichos, de sus penas y de sus deseos 
y que en nuestro interno pensamiento, 
siempre tenemos algo de nuestra intimi- 
dad para ellos, que podremos ayudarles 
en alguna vez a satisfacer ese capricho, 
que podremos consolarles cuando el 
dolor los aflija y que sentimos con ellos 
la alegria de su dicha y compartimos y 
nos alegramos con sus felicidades y 
buenos negocios. 

Cuando todos los habitantes de una 
poblacién sean realmente amigos, qué 
facilmente seria manejar todos los 
asuntos publicos, y cuando cada uno 
sintiera la amistad en la forma en que 


age so ee 
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acabo de esbozarla somerament, 
dificil serian las necias compet: 
y qué suavidad en las transaccion, 
qué armonia en el trabajo de to 
con qué gusto contribuiria cada 
resolver favorablemente los pro! 
de los demas y sin reconcentrars: 
camente en la resolucién de los 
propios. Hagamos los rotarios ¢. 
mundo de amistad que se pregona ¢ 
en nuestros folletos, y segurament 
no tardaremos en ver c6mo cam! 
mundo y qué nuevas y alegres 
taciones por todas partes surgi) 
se veran y se sentiras derroter ( 
otras muy distintas actividades « 
actuales pero muchisimo mas _ 1 
structoras y de mejor utilidad. 
—DE LA Nota Rortar 


Actividades en los distritos 


La Asistencia es el Secreto del 
Exito de un Club Rotario 
S' existe algun Club Rotario en donde 

& 


todos sus miembros no asisten a to- 
das las sesiones, algo deberia hacerse 
a este respecto. 

Si algun miembro no asiste por 
causa de enfermedad, debe el Sub- 
Comité de Confvaternidad de visitarlo, 
ayudarlo y animarlo y manifestarle 
que su ausencia en las sesiones es sen- 
tida. 

Si algun miembro no asiste debido a 
estar fuera de la poblacion, deberia 
recordarseles de la oportunidad y deber 
que tienen de asistir a las sesiones de 
los Rotary Clubs en las ciudades en 
donde se encuentren. 

Una de las caracteristicas de Rotary 
desde su principio ha sido el convenio 
de que cada miembro asistiera a todas 
las sesiones del club. Cada _ rotario 
acepta estar presente en todas las 
sesiones, pues la puntualidad en la asis- 
tencia a las mismas es lo que ha con- 
tribuido al éxito de un Rotary Club. 

No es precisamente el “record” de la 
asistencia que se lleva en el libro re- 
spectivo lo que hace que un club pros- 
pere, sino la parte mental y fisica del 
rotario al estar presente en las sesiones. 

La sesion de un Club Rotario con 
todos sus miembros presentes, seria un 
exito atin cuando no se lleven apuntes 
de élla. En cambio una sesion con una 
asistencia muy pobre no traeria el 
éxito alin cuando se escribiesen con oro 
un porcentaje de 100%! 

CHANARAL: El Rotary Club de 
Chanaral ha impulsado dos_ obras 
publicas que eran de vital importancia; 
un muelle fiscal que era de necesidad 
absoluta y la habilitacion de un ferro- 
carril desde Chanaral a un gran min- 
eral de cobre, habiendo logrado el Club 
que el Gobierno Chileno efectué estos 


proyectos. 
También se ha preocupado el club in- 
tensamente de los ninos. Dan desayuno 


y vestuario a los ninos indigentes y 
estan haciendo proyectos para celebrar 
este ano su primera Semana del Nino. 

CHILLAN: El Rotary Club de 
Chillan en su segundo ano de vida esta 
trabajando en forma activa en desar- 
rollar e impulsar los ideales de Rotary, 
tanto dentro de su institucién como in- 
fluyendo por medio de cada uno de los 
socios en el progreso regional. 


La Amistad de un Rotario 

El Secretario del Club Rotario de 
Sonsonate, El Salvador, nos ha remitido 
el siguiente pensamiento suyo referente 
a la amistad de un Rotario: 

“La amistad de un Rotario, es algo 
mas grande quiza que el carino de un 
hermano, pues a éstos los obliga la voz 
de la sangre y el continuo trato famil- 
iar; y la amistad es nacida expontanea- 
mente, sin miras de ninguna clase en- 
tre dos hombres tal vez de razas ex- 
tranas y adversarias. El Rotario cul- 
tiva ese afecto . ese carino, en todo 
el significado de esa palabra sublime 

AMISTAD! .. conque se denom- 
ina uno de los sentimientos mas sagra- 
dos del hombre ...n06 esa amistad 
ficticia que se ofrece cubierta de flores 
de oropel conque se adorna la hipo- 
cresia y el interés; n6, sino con esas 
flores raras cuya fragrancia cautiva, 
cortadas en el jardin de la sinceridad. 
Asi es como ofrece la amistad un 
Rotario, demostrando con un simple 
apretén de manos y por la presién de 
sus dedos, al verdadero amigo; y que 
bajo un pecho cubierto tal vez por la 
burda camisa del obrero, late un 
corazon valiente y leal, capaz de com- 
prender y sentir tan delicado senti- 
miento.” 

Gestion del Rotary Club de Cienfuegos 

Durante el mes de Agosto pasado, el 
Rotary Club de Cienfuegos, Cuba, inicié 
sus gestiones para la consecucién de un 
crédito de 200,000 pesos para la conti- 
nuacién de la carretera a Ranchuelo. 
Por indicacién del club, todas las insti- 


1 


tuciones locales telegrafiaron al 
Sr. Presidente de la Republica inter 
sando la firma del decreto de refere: 
Concurso de los Rotarios “Mas 
Eficientes” y “Mas Constantes” 

Los Rotary Clubs del Distrito 25, 
Republica de Cuba, estan organizan 
un gran Concurso para seleccionar a 
Rotarios mas Eficientes y mas Const: 
tes del Distrito. Se entendera poi 
tario mds eficiente el que desplieg 
mayor actividad en su club, por alg 
de éstas o por todas las actividad 
siguientes: ; 

A. Por las mociones utiles y vi: 
que presente 

B. Por los trabajos de literatur: 
taria que publique 

C. Por los servicios que prest¢ 
Comunidad 

D. Por los servicios que preste al ( 

Se entendera por Rotario mcs 
stante, el que teniendo una asiste1 
no menor de noventa por ciento, coo} 
asiduamente a las labores del club. 

En la ultima sesioén anterior 
fecha en que haya de celebrarse la (0 
ferencia del Distrito, cada club sele 
cionara entre sus miembros, en vota 
cién, al rotario mas eficiente y al ¢ 
mayor constancia. Los elegidos sera 
provistos por el Secretario de un cert 
ficado con el Visto Bueno del President: 
del Club, expresivo de su designacion } 
de los antecedentes meritorios que * 
hayan tenido en cuenta para su procia 
macion, cuyo certificado entregaran 
sonalmente al Gobernador en la primera 
sesion de la Conferencia del Distrit 
Un Jurado compuesto por el Gobernad 
y dos Delegados que este designe, ex- 
aminara los certificados de eleccion «i 
los mas eficientes y mas constantes 
proclamara a su vez a los rotarios mes 
constantes y eficientes del Distrito 25 
durante el aio 1929 a 1930, entregand 
a los elegidos sendos diplomas acredita- 
tivos del honor obtenido, asi como un 
premio especial. 
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“Ll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes” 


Midsummer Night's Dream 





These little melody-makers of Oklahoma City while beguiling you with their music will artfully steal your love, for is there anyone who 
can resist their appeal? The debonair air of the little leader in the center matches the poise of the maestro of a symphony orchestra, in 


fact, each face is a separate study in youthful emotions 


Rotarians of Oklahoma City were completely captivated by the kindergarten 


band of the Washington School when it played at one of their recent luncheons so they proudly outfitted the youthful musicians with 


the gay new uniforms. 


Boys May Roam 
in Duke’s Estate 

3UXTON, ENGLAND—The Duke of De- 
vonshire has kindly consented to allow 
under-privileged boys attending the 
boys’ camp of the Buxton Rotary club to 
ise the moorlands of his estate so they 
may have plenty of territory in which to 
hike and explore. The local club has of- 
fered the use of the camp and its fur- 
nishings to the Manchester club so as to 
reach all the boys that the camp’s re- 
sources will permit. 


Opens Camp 
for Delinquent Boys 

MARIETTA, OH1IO—At the close of the 
regular period for scout camping this 
past summer the local Rotary club ar- 
ranged to keep the camp open for a 
group of under-privileged boys. many 
of whom seemed headed for penal insti- 
tutions. Selection of the boys was made 
from names obtained from truant of- 
ficers, court officials, ete. The term 
under-privileged boys was dropped from 
the beginning, and “Rotary Pals” sub- 
stituted. After the camping period, it 


is planned for each member to play Big 
Brother to one of the boys for a year 
to help these lads make good. Members 


feel that nothing they have done for 
years seems so interesting and worth- 
while as reclaiming these bright, active 


boys for society. 


Crippled Children Enjoy 
Picnic and Outing 
WALSALL, ENGLAND-—Twenty - fou 
auto crippled 
taken for a long ride out to the Wolver- 
hampton Children’s Holiday Camp, 
where picnic lunches were served, and 


loads of children were 


games played. Donkey rides were popu 
lar with the kiddies, and the swings 
were much in demand. The journey 
home was safely made, and throughout 
the entire day no demand was made 
present for profes- 


upon the doctors 


sional services. 


Provide Shoes jor 
Barefoot Children 

GRAZ, AUSTRIA—The poor children at 
tending mountain near here 
were provided with strong, serviceable 
shoes by members of the Graz Rotary 
club. The children will now be able to 
attend school during the entire year, as 
lack of shoes had prevented them from 
doing so previously during severe win- 


schools 


ter weather. 


Later they were granted permission to take the melody-makers to some of the nearby cities for special programs 


Clubs Exchange Greetings 
Through Good-will Flyer 


TRUJILLO, PERU—-When Captain Cat 
los Martinez de Pinillos and Carlos Ze 
garra made their good will flight in the 
“Peru” the 
of the opportunity to send cordial greet 
ings to all the cities scheduled in their 
The thes« 
greetings have been printed in the club 
bulletin; the Rotary club of Lima send 


Trujillo club availed itself 


itinerary. responses from 


ing a photograph of the luncheon at 


which the two aviators were guests of 


honor. 


“Immigrant Day” 
on Club Program 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A half-hour o1 
o in an immigration inspector’s office 
provided a good stunt for a recent meet 
Various 


ing of the local Rotary club. 


members of the club dressed as immi 
grants from such fantastic lands as the 
“Kingdom of Calloway,” etc., 
siped, and played their way into the 
country. Of them 
could qualify, but one applicant who did 


sang, gos 
course, not all of 


not know just where he was from, was 


allowed to enter as he was considered 


too dull to do harm! The applicant 

















Between sessions of the European Advisory committee recently held at Frankfort, 

(rermany, Eugene Newsom, president of Rotary International and a number of visiting 

Rotarians attended the charter presentation to the Rotary Club of Niirnberg, Germany. 

Ona bridgein Niirnberg: from left to right, President Newsom, Donald Adams, chairman 

of the International Aims and Objects Committee; Mrs. Russell V. Williams, wife of 

Russell Williams, in charge of Rotary’s office at Zurich; and Edouard Willems, second vice- 
president of Rotary International. 


often proved their qualifications by tell- 
ing what they knew about various mem- 
bers of the club and kept the audience 
convulsed with laughter. Many club 
members voted the meeting one of the 


best of the year. 


Club Renders Many 


Useful Services 


LINZ, AUSTRIA—Rotarians of Linz 
have recently engaged in many com 
munity services; providing a holiday in 
the country for poor children, assisting 
in raising funds for the construction of 
a sanitorium, and contributing Sch. 500 
to the relief of victims of a severe storm 
in their region. The club has also de- 
cided that, instead of sending a wreath 
on the occasion of the death of a mem- 
ber, it would send a message of con- 
dolence and make a contribution of Sch. 
100 to some welfare institution of the 


city. 


Surprise Visit 
of Many Guests 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—Twenty-five 
visitors turned what might have been an 
interesting but regular meeting of the 
local club into a banner occasion. The 
opportunity came to entertain Tom Mix, 
idol of youthful movie fans, and then 
several officers of the cruiser “Cincin- 
nati” arrived for the meeting. Visitors 
also began to show up from as far away 
as LaGrange, Ga., and Los Angeles, 
Calif. But club officers were equal to the 
situation, and Tom Mix, booted and 
spurred, enlivened afiairs with his 
whimsical observations on Hollywood 
and circus life. 


Hundreds of Rotarians 
Gather at State Fair 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF.—For ten years 
Rotary Day at the California State 
Fair has been a gala day with Rotarians 
from nearly every corner of the State 
journeying to the capital city to take 
in the sights, renew old acquaintances 
and enjoy a general good time. The 
1929 event marked the 75th anniversary 
of the state fair, and Rotarians took 
full advantage of Rotary Day to cele- 
brate the event in diamond jubilee 
fashion. The overnight boat from San 





When the United States cruiser “‘ Houston’ 
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Francisco brought Harvey B,. | 
governor of the 2nd district and 
bers of clubs in cities dotting San |] 
cisco bay. By train, auto and ai) 
Rotarians poured into the cit; 
the assembled Rotarians and 
guests totalled a thousand or m 
long and busy day was open t 
visitors with special events open 
to Rotarians, races to watch, ar 
hibits to inspect. There was somet 
doing every moment of the day, 
big dinner as the climax of the 
events. The speaker’s table was 
with distinguished guests, inclu 
Governor C. C. Young of Calif 
(honorary member of the Sacra 
club), Governor F. B. Balzar of 
vada, and Robert G. Sproul, presi: 
elect of the University of Calif 
member of the Rotary club of Berk: 
(see portrait, p. 18) who gave 
principal address of the evening. At 
the dinner visitors were invited 
tend the horseshow, a colorful and ce: 
monious event that proved a fitting 
to a happy and successful Rotary Da 


Rotary Helps Bring 

Vations Closer Together 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—“Scientific 
velopments, especially in communicat 
and transportation have served to | 
the nations of the world closer togeth 
and this has brought the peoples of t! 
world face to face with acute probl 
in international relations,” 
Nelson, governor of the Twenty-eig! 
district, while visiting the local « 
“Governments are prone to lag bel 
science in making provision for chang: 
conditions,” he said, ‘‘and here is wh 
Rotary steps in to help fill the gap \ 
a world-wide organization dedicated 
international understanding and g 
will.” 

(Additional club reports on page 


said J 


was christened recently the Rotary Club of 


Houston, Texas, participated in the exercises by presenting a bottle filled with water fr: 

the Houston ship channel, which was broken over the bow of the vesselin the christeninz 

ceremony. From left toright: Miss Elizabeth Holcombe, sponsor, Miss Mary Ellen But 

maid of honor, and Miss Charlotte Williams, great grand daughter of General Sain 
Houston, for whom the cruiser was named. 
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International Service —Armistice Day Program Suggestion 


YOR the eleventh time, the civilized 
| world is getting ready ior the cele- 
bration of Armistice Day. Rotary clubs 
all over the world will observe this day 
by programs reflecting the feeling of re- 
lief and joy because the terrible blood- 
shed, misery and suffering caused by the 
World War—the war to end all war- 
finally was stopped. 

A fine dialogue of two soldiers, talk- 
ing across “no man’s land’’, which deals 
with the futility of war, the terrible 
horrors and sacrifices, was published in 
the November, 1928, issue of “The Ro- 
tarian’”’. It carries sentiments appro- 
priate to the celebration of “Armistice 


Day”. 


The recent meeting in Washington, of 
President Hoover and Premier MacDon- 
ald of England, is the newest link in the 
long chain of attempts for the promo- 
tion of peace. 

From times immemorable, along with 
warfare, and especially after most dis- 
astrous conflicts, we find the more noble 
elements of humanity, the more en- 
lightened individuals engaged in the 
promotion of peace. 

In some cases, it was a peace between 
a group of nations who organized for 
defense against a common enemy; in 
other cases, peace for the sake of peace 
was the objective. 

A brief review of such attempts in 
modern history may prove to be of in- 
terest at this time. They can be traced 
from the early days of the clan and tribe 
to the attempt by Rome to establish the 
“Pax Romana” throughout a world em- 
pire. With the rise of individual states 
and the settlement of distant lands, 
the ideal of a world empire had to be 
abandoned, and those who sought to 
make law and order prevail throughout 
the world began to look toward some 
sort of an international federation. 
Greece had made an early experiment in 
federated government and sought to pre- 
serve peace among the member states 
and settle disputes by arbitration. The 
Greek leader, Thucydides, declared it 
“wicked to proceed against him as a 
wrongdoer who is ready to offer the 
question to arbitrators.” But the first 
plan for international organization was 


outlined in 1306 by Pierre Dubois, a 
Frenchman. This plan included a coun- 
cil of nations and an tri- 
bunal for Europe so that by maintaining 
peace among themselves the nations of 


arbitration 


Europe might conquer Turkey. Several 
other plans in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries attempted to eliminate 
war in Europe, in order that a success- 
ful war might be waged against the east. 

During the century, as 
trade developed between different parts 
of the world, the idea of the interde 
pendence of men arose. Expilly (1561- 
1636), the French jurist, wrote: ‘“Na- 
ture has so distributed her gifts that all 


sixteenth 


the regions of the earth have need of one 
another, in this way making a perpetual 
friendship among them necessary and, 
through their mutual contributions and 
their communications with each other, 
bringing it about that they succor each 
other in their necessities.” 

Emeric another 
was the first to outline a plan of organ- 
ization for the whole world with the aim 


Cruce, Frenchman, 


of establishing international peace. His 
plan called for a conference of all 
nations which 


nent court of ambassadors, 


form a 
Guardians 


was to perma- 


and hostages of peace,” whose decisions 
would “need no armies to support them, 
but would, by their authority compel 
obedience.”” Closely following Cruce’s 
plan, which was published in 1623, Hugo 
Grotius made the first attempt in his 
book, “The Rights of War and of Peace,” 
to lay down the principles of interna- 
tional law. This work by Grotius had 
great influence in strengthening the idea 
of a world order. The Grand Design of 
Henry IV, published later 
(1635), while intended primarily to se- 
cure a balance of power in Europe, 
advocated a plan of international organ- 
ization including a general council repre- 
senting “all the powers of the Christian 
strongly influenced 


ten years 


republics,” which 
later plans. 

The misery caused by the Thirty 
Years’ War led to new plans for the 
maintenance of peace. In 1712, Saint- 
Pierre published his “Project for Per- 
petual Peace” which included a Euro- 
pean union and compulsory arbitration, 


which he believed would be followed 


after a time by disarmament. He wa 
persecuted for his work for peace, ex 
pelled from the French Academy, and 
narrowiy escaped imprisonment in the 
Bastille. 
himself, “It is true that this is a pro 
posal of which perhaps neither you no. 
I will ever see any fruit but in recogni 
tion of the good which we have received 


Of his peace project, he said 


from our ancestors, ought we not to at 
tempt to hand on even more to our de 
scendants?” 

Meanwhile in America, William Penn 
carrying “Holy Experi 
which he proved that even 


was out his 
ment,” by 
among savages a government based on 
justice and good-will could be carried on 
without arms. The early leaders of the 
United States worked definitely to es 
tablish peace and hoped that the fede: 
ated government they had set up here, 
with its Supreme Court to settle all di 


putes, would serve as an example to the 


world. Franklin constantly urged 
peace. He declared “all wars follies, 
very expensive and very mischievous 


ones.” He constantly sought treaties 
with other nations which would promote 
international understanding and friend 
ship and he sent a copy of the Constitu 
tion of the United States to friends in 
Europe saying, “I do not see why you 
might not in Europe, form a Federa! 
Union and One Grand Republick of all 
its different States Kingdoms by 
means of a like Convention, for we had 
many interests to reconcile.” This year 
the French Premier, Aristide 
making first concrete sugges- 
the realization of Franklin’s 


and 


we find 
Briand, 
tions for 
idea. 
Washington wrote to the secretary of 
the first United States commission sent 
abroad to negotiate treaties of com- 
merce, “My first wish is to this 
plague to mankind (war) banished from 
the earth,” and by sending his Chief 
Justice, John Jay, to England to adjust 
certain conflicts with that country, he 
vas responsible for the negotiation of 
the first arbitration treaty in modern 
history. The legislative body of Massa- 
chusetts sent a letter written by Samuel 
Adams to the Massachusetts delegates 
in the first Congress, instructing them 
to do everything in their power to have 


see 
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Congress give “deep and serious con- 
sideration” as to “how international 
differences might be settled without the 
necessity of war.” 

It was in the very early days (1817) 
of the United States that one of the 
most notable experiments in history, the 
disarmament of the long boundary be- 
tween Canada, was undertaken. 

The proposals for this plan which has 
proved so successful were initiated by 
the United States and carried through 
with the assistance of the British am- 
bassador in the face of skepticism and 
opposition. 

Conferences with Latin American 
countries were begun as early as 1824 
and U. S. delegates were instructed to 
develop a plan for arbitration of inter- 
national disputes. In 1881, the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States, re- 
sumed these early conferences “for the 
purpose of preventing war between the 
nations of America” and so led to the 
formation of the Pan-American Union, 
which is responsible for the conciliation 
treaties. 

The United States and the republics 
of Latin America have persistently ad- 
vocated the substitution of arbitration 
for war. 

At the Hague Conferences in 1899 and 
1907, the United States urged the estab- 
lishment of a world court. The chief 
obstacle to the adoption of this plan at 
the Second Hague Conference was the 
difficulty of deciding upon how judges 
could be elected with fairness to both 
the large and the small nations. 

The setting up of the League of Na- 
tions and of the World Court marked the 
actual realization of many efforts and 
plans toward a_ world organization. 
Many nations of the world joined the 
League “in order to promote interna- 
tional cooperation and to achieve inter- 
national peace and security: by the ac- 
ceptance of obligations not to resort to 
war: by the prescription of open, just 
and honorable relations between na- 
tions: by the firm establishment of the 
understanding of international law as 
the actual rule of conduct among Gov- 
ernments; and by the maintenance of 


YOMETHING unusual in the way of 
S ideas for vocational service pro- 
grams has been promoted by the Rotary 
club of Lockport, New York. A résumé 
of this idea is given here for the bene- 
fit of all Rotary clubs. 


Group Plan Explained 


VOCATIONAL SERVICE is the 
service a man gives in his business, 
trade or profession. 

Vocational service is the fundamental 
Rotary activity but it has been so far 
the least interesting to the average Ro- 
tarian and the most neglected as a topic 


justice and a scrupulous respect for all 
treaty obligations in the dealings of or- 
ganized peoples with one another.” 

The Paris Peace Pact is the logical 
result of the long effort to free the 
world from the burden and disaster of 
war. The nations have signed it because 
they ‘realize that today there can be 
neither progress nor prosperity without 
peace. 


International Education 


During the past two years San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California, has 
been undertaking a number of summer 
projects of outstanding importance and 
significance. One of these is a concrete 
expression of the Sixth Object of Rotary 
in furthering international understand- 
ing and good will. The leader of this 
undertaking has been Rotarian Willis 
E. Johnson, Dean of Education at San 
Diego State College. 

Two years ago, when Willis was given 
charge of the summer sessions of the 
college, he entered into negotiations with 
the educational authorities of the Re- 
public of Mexico and the outcome was 
the sending to the State College of 
thirty public school teachers from the 
Republic of Mexico. These teachers had 
their salaries continued while in at- 
tendance at the six weeks summer term 
and their educational expenses paid by 
the government. They were given 
courses in modern American methods of 
administering school work. The courses 
were given in the Spanish language. 

So successful was this project in 1928 
that it was repeated during the current 
summer, a different group of teachers 
coming to San Diego to spend their vaca- 
tion in increasing their professional 
ability. In addition to this project dur- 
ing this summer, an interchange of pro- 
fessors was effected between San Diego 
State College and the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico. Professor Irving Out- 
cast was the representative to the Uni- 
versity of Mexico and Professor Maria 
de la Luz Grovas, Professor of Philoso- 
phy and Letters of the University of 
Mexico gave courses in San Diego. 


Vocational Service 


for study and reflection. In club and 
community service, the results are tan- 
gible and usually immediate. We can see 
a crippled child improve in health, a 
Boy Scout camp operate, or a luncheon 
committee perform, but to get sense of 
the dignity of one’s own vocation, to 
learn its drift towards success or de- 
struction and to train one’s self to capa- 
city to cope with its possibilities and 
dangers, is not spectacular and it is not 
easy. It is especially difficult for one 
left to himself to get a vocational educa- 
tion. It needs the interest and incentive 
that comes from association with others 
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Last month the American teache, 
the summer session gave a reception anu 
ball in honor of the Mexican teachers 
There was the address of welcome | 
mayor of the city and representa: 
of the college with responses hy 
Superintendent of Public Instruct 
Lower California and the Presiden: 
the Teachers College at Mexica! 
the Professor from the Universit 
Mexico. Each person attending th: 
ception was presented with a little 
ican flag and these favors were 
during the evening. At the close of ¢} 
summer session, the Mexican teach; 
gave a reception, program and ba 
honor of the American teachers. It 
a charming program and the favo) 
this occasion were little American flag: 
In token of their appreciation of 
services of Willis in furthering 
national amity and good will, he 
presented by the Mexican teachers and 
school officials with a beautiful telechyo; 
clock. 


Notable German Inter pretation 


At a recent District conferenc 
London, the present Governor of 
73rd District, Doctor Wm. Cuno, 
Hamburg, made an unusually inter 
ing contribution, saying: 

“No country can exist and flou 
separately from other countries. A | 
neighbor is a disadvantage in natior 
as among individuals. The reconstru 
tion of real personal business relati 
is the big problem with which we 
confronted. Those serve their ow 
country best who do their best to reco: 
struct personal relations in internation: 
business and international friends! 
No man can do it by his own efforts and 
influences; he needs the help of as man: 
partners as possible, ready to sacrit 
their own personality for individua 
and for nations, doing their best 
bring about an understanding for i 
ternational peace.” 

It is interesting that Rotary ideals 
were first introduced to Governor W) 
Cuno by Rotarians of Auckland, Ne\ 
Zealand. 


confronted with similar problems. [i 


tary is not the place to acquire voca 
tional education but it can and shou! 
supply the INCENTIVE that comes 
through contact with friends who ar 
supposed to be leaders in the commun!) 
in their particular vocations. 

In attacking vocational problems, 
Rotarian has certain ethical standards 
that he must apply and he constant) 
has in mind a high ideal of servic: 
That is where “Vocational Service” 
our Rotary clubs has its place in 2! 
scheme of vocational education. 

How then can members of a Rotary 








nia 
ma 
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, carry out the primary activity of 
tary—an activity that is entirely ed- 
tional? To introduce much of it into 
noon luncheon period would destroy 
he value of the luncheon and constitute 
, dangerous experiment. Z/t can be best 
ost effectively undertaken as com- 
work if the entire membership 
es engaged in it. The study of 
ational problems by small groups 
similar vocational interest can be 
nducted with greater interest and 
fit than by the club as a whole. 
Topies that interest one group would be 
foreign to other groups. 
It is with the idea of providing voca- 
tional incentive that the following “Vo- 
cational Service” Plan is suggested. 


Vocational Service Plan 


[t is proposed to divide the membe1 
into four vocational “Sections” 


I. Merchandising and Trades 
II. Manufacturers 

III. Professions 

[V. Public Service 

Under Merchandising and Trades 

1 e would be four subdivisions, viz.: 
a. Retail merchants 
b. Wholesalers and distributors 
c. Trades and service 
d. Insurance and securities 

Under Manufacturers there would be 

three subdivisions, viz.: 
a. Machinery and equipment 
b. Continous process and Textiles 
c. Other Manufacturers 

Under Professions there would be foun 

subdivisions, viz.: 

a. Law—Banking 

b. Medicine—Dentistry 

c. Education—Religion 

d. Other professions 
Public Service would not be subdivided 
but would represent Power, Telephone, 
Telegraph and Newspaper interest. 

Each of the four main sections would 
have a chairman and each subdivision 
or group would also have a chairman to 
be known as the “Group Chief.” 

These groupings are only approxi- 
mately correct but they are intended to 
bring ‘together men who have similar 
vocational problems and interests, and 
it is well to keep each group small 
enough to avoid formality in discussion 
without leading to confusion. 

Objects of Group Activity 

1. To encourage members to join their 
trade association, to codperate with 
them, and to approve the adoption of 
practical codes of ethics in line with Ro- 
tary principles. 

2. To encourage codperation with gov- 
crnmental vocational agencies. 

3. To encourage the use of research 
facilities. 

4. To encourage regular and syste- 
niatic reading of trade papers and 
magazines, and the published documents 
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of the various agencies as well as 
governmental reports. 
5. To encourage discussion and ex- 


change of ideas on vocational subjects. 


Uethod of Group Activity 

1. The group meetings should be in- 
formal and social, in line with the orig- 
inal idea and practice of Paul Harris 
With only a few 
members to a group, meetings can be 
arranged by the group “Chief” at irreg- 
ular intervals at the convenience of the 


and his companions. 


members. 


2. At the group meetings, members 


may 
a. Call attenticn to any recent vocational 
happening or development that may have 
impressed them 
b. Refer to any printed item they may have 
come aeross in their reading and that 


they may think will interest others in 
the group 

«. Bring to the meeting any-clipping, pam 
phiet or periodical that they think the 
others might wish to see. 

d. Read aloud some worthwhile printed ar 
ticle of unusual interest or calculated to 
invite discussion 

e. Present vocational methods or short cuts 
that may have been adopted or devel 
oped by the different members 


Study and discuss topies assigned by 
Rotary International for special atten 
tion This year there are four such 
ubjects, viz. International Trade Re- 


Buying and Selling Relations, 
Relations and Competitor 


lations, 
hinployment 
Relations, 


Duties of Sectional Chairmen 

The VOCATIONAL COMMITTEE 
consists of four (4) men who are chair- 
men of the Vocational Service Sections, 
manufacturing, 
Each 


of these chairmen is responsible for the 


Viz: merchandising, 
professional and public service. 


functioning of the groups in his section, 
each group being under the direction of 
a “chief”. The four “chiefs” constitute 
the SECTION COMMITTEE. 

There are two objectives for Group 
Activity. The first objective is to pro- 
vide a group program that will benefit 
and educate the members vocationally. 
The second objective is to develop ma- 
terial for the vocational service program 
at the regular club meetings. 

The first objective is the essential one 
since it is from the group meeting that 
the members must derive their voca- 
tional education and the incentive that 
goes to make them masters of thelr own 
vocational affairs. 

A “Sectional” Chairman should at- 
tend as many group meetings in his sec- 
tion as possible, especially at the time 
the group programs are in the experi- 
mental stage. 

The group program should be care- 
fully planned in the Section Committee 
and every effort made to create interest. 

The “Sectional” Chairman should see 
to the collection of club program ma- 
terial from proceedings of the several 
group meetings. 


Duties of Group Chiefs 
The Group “Chief” is the one impor- 
tant cog 


in the vocational program 


wheel. Before the meeting he must have 
a very definite program carefully 
worked out, but anything like a formal 
cut and dried program should be kept 
out of sight at the meeting. An in- 
formal social time should be made to 
carry the real business to a focus. Un- 
less the members feel that something is 
being accomplished they will not give up 
an evening that might be better em- 
ployed elsewhere. But Paul Harris 
made the group meeting a success and 
its possibilities for Rotary, if neglected 
because outgrown, still exist. 


Community Service 


Boston, Massachusetts 


TJ "HE Rotary club of Boston, Mass. 

reports that the student loan fund 
committee authorized loans. recently 
totaling $2,015 to a number of older 
boys, and $1,150 to the families of 
several younger boys who would be 
obliged to give up their schooling and go 
to work, were it not for this assistance. 


Palmerston North, New Zealand 

The community service committee of 
the Rotary club of Palmerston North, is 
supplying funds to the various welfare 
organizations in the city, for distribu- 
tion to the needy. 


Dormont, Pennsylvania 

The Rotary club of Dormont, Pa., has 
taken the initial steps necessary for the 
establishment of a clinic in Dormont, 
where crippled children will be given 
medical attention. The club proposed 
to make a complete survey of the dis- 
trict, in order to ascertain the number 
of cripples requiring assistance. The 
clinic is expected to become a reality in 
the very near future. 


Birkenhead, England 
Assisting jobless men to secure em- 
ployment is part of the community 
service program of the Rotary club of 
Birkenhead, England. Particular at- 
tention has been directed to employment 
for disabled ex-service men. 


Cannes, France 

The Rotary club of Cannes, France, 
has established a vacation colony on a 
near-by island where all the area desired 
is available. The club has invited the 
Rotary club of Paris to make use of the 
island by sending Parisian children 
there to enjoy vacations. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

A “back-to-school” campaign is 
usually considered a part of boys’ work, 
but such cannot be the case if the cam- 
paign includes girls and adult citizens 
also, such as the recent campaign con- 
ducted by the Rotary club of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

The boys work committee of the club 
desired to interest every boy and girl in 
Fort Worth and Tarrant County in 
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making every possible effort t. 
plete a high school education, 
emphasize the value to them of a. 
education. They believe that ma: 
dents fail to complete their schoo 
due to lack of interest and the 
realization of the advantages suc} 
cation will provide, and of the ha 
caps to which they will be subject 
after life if they fail to make fy 
of the opportunities at hand. 

Therefore, in order to arous 

entire population to the needs an 
value of a higher education, th« 
mittee arranged an essay contest 
essays to point out the necessit, 
the youth of today securing a di; 
from a high school, and the advantag; 
to them of supplementing this wit 
college education. 

The contestants were divided int. 

classes: 

A. Students of High Schools in | 
Worth and Tarrant County, eith: 
boys or girls between the agi 
fourteen and twenty-one. 

B. Adult citizens of Fort Wort} 
Tarrant County, either men 
women, above the age of twent 
one, who feel that their inabi 
to complete their education ha 


] 


handicapped them in their lif 


work. 
The contest awards were as follows 
STUDENTS 
First, Pris oc oc cwws ss « $100.00 
Neti Prise 2.46. i660 < 50.00 
pe Sa 25.0( 
POUrth PHI «0.06 60s cece 15.0 
ekg to: ae 10.00 
ADULTS 
ips ce. ae ee 50.00 
Second Prise .......6..... 25.00 
EG BOM os oe cee eee 15.00 
ge 2 a 10.00 


Two of the governing rules of th 

contest were: 

1. Manuscript must not exceed 50 
words. 

2. Any contestant may 
formation from any book of refe: 
ences but the assembling of this 
data and the work of compositior 
must be done by the contestant 
without assistance from any oth 
person. 


secure 


Publicity to the campaign was g/\ 
through the daily newspapers, placards 
in stores and public buildings, by slides 
used in “free movies” in public parks 
and by announcements made by post: 
in some thirty churches in the city, as 
well as through the official publicat 
of the club. 

Valuable results were obtained fro! 


\ 


? 


the contest and the campaign, among 


which can be mentioned the fact tha’ 
the first prize of one hundred dollars fo! 
students was won by a girl, thus en- 
bling her to enter college and continu 
her education. 
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Club Service 


Special ights” a Feature 

RESIDENT George H. Davey of the 

| Rotary Club of Twin Bridges, Mon- 
tana, in a letter to the secretary of Ro- 
tary International, outlines an interest- 
nlan which has been adopted by his 
in connection with their program 
schedule. He writes in part as follows: 
“During the past few weeks we have 
‘special nights’ of particular in- 
t to members. Being in a sheep and 
vool section, we put on a ‘Sheepmen’s 
Night’ and obtained the National Wool- 
vyower’s secretary as speaker. This 
as followed a week later with a ‘Dairy- 
en’s Night’. Next week we have a 
‘Mining Night’. We hope to follow this 
with other ‘specials’ such as: Education 
Night, Women’s Club Night, Old Timers’ 
Night and County Commissioners’ 
Night, Public Health Night, ete., at 
which time we shall hope to obtain a 
eaker emphasizing the particular sub- 
ect mentioned above. At each meeting 
ne Rotary subject will also be dis- 
ssed in addition to regular business.” 


{ Three Minute “News Reel” 
The Rotary club of Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin, includes in its regular weekly pro- 
grams a feature which is proving ex- 
ceedingly interesting to the members of 
club. The feature referred to is 
known as the “News Reel”. The plan 
consists of having a different membei 
give a talk each week on current topics 
and the talk is scheduled to take from 
three to five minutes. In presenting 
items of interest to the members of the 
Delavan club the member selected may 
discuss local, state, national, or inter- 


that 


news items. 


A Good Idea 

Frank B. Harris, President of the 
Rotary Club of Thomasville, Georgia, in 
a letter to the Secretary of Rotary In- 
ternational, refers to an _ interesting 
plan which has been adopted by the 
Thomasville Rotary Club. He said: 

“I have adopted a plan this year of 
writing a bulletin of our Rotary Club 
each week and attaching thereto a 
pamphlet concerning Rotary, and I am 
starting at the beginning of the supply 
book, (Descriptive Catalogue) as issued 
by you. 

“Since I started this plan I 
asked questions here and there and by 
the renewed interest in Rotary and its 
work I am sure the men are reading 
these pamphlets fairly well, and I be- 
lieve my efforts are being rewarded.” 

There are a number of pamphlets 
available at the office of the Secretary 
of Rotary International which contain 
valuable information concerning Rotary 
and its functions. Detailed information 
covering these pamphlets is printed in 
Descriptive Catalogue, pamphlet No. 19. 


national 


have 


A Valuable Club Record 


The Rotary Club of 
Tennessee, has by maintaining a scrap- 
book of the activities of the club, com- 
piled a record of the club during its ex- 
istence, which is of inestimable value. 
The plan adopted by the Chattanooga 
Club, briefly stated, is as follows: 

When the Rotary Club of Chatta- 
nooga was organized in January, 1914, 


Chattanooga, 


its newspaper member was appointed 
chairman of the Publicity Committee. 
As no reporter was present at the in- 
itial meeting and no one was assigned 
to cover the meetings for the first year, 
the duty of furnishing his newspaper 
with the the fell 
upon the chairman, with the result that 
the organization meeting and the regu- 
thereafter 


stories of meetings 


lar meetings were covered 
in detail. 

The chairman of publicity, realizing 
that he would be required to make a 
report of the activities of his committee, 
had the foresight to clip the stories 
and paste them in a scrapbook. As a 
result of this start during the early 
days, the have 
seven volumes, the contents being made 
up of stories carried in the two local 


scrapbooks grown to 


newspapers regarding the club and its 
many activities throughout a 
of fifteen years. Clippings were filed in 


period 


sequence according to dates of meet- 
ings, the heading indicating publication 
and the date of appearance of the stor) 
in the paper. 

The several scrapbooks have become 


a record of the club. Nothing has been 


omitted. The books carry editorials 
from the newspapers, accounts of the 
district conferences, programs and 
meetings, photographs of officers and 


members, and in fact reference 
that has been carried during the fifteen 


vears of the club’s existence. 


every 


An interesting feature of these per- 
manent the fact that al- 
though the first chairman of publicity 
ceased to serve as chairman after the 
first two or three years, he did not turn 
the scrapbooks over to succeeding chair- 
men, but with the assistance of his sec- 
retary has majntained the 
records in his own office. He established 
a rule that under no circumstances 
would a member of the club desiring to 
examine the records or to gather certain 
information therefrom be _ permitted 
to carry them from the office. They have 
been kept under lock and key, subject to 
inspection at any and all times. It is 
nothing unusual for an officer or chair- 
man of a committee to desire certain 
information in reference to activities of 
the past years and the scrapbook records 
furnish the information as the two 
newspapers of the city, recognizing 
that the Rotary club meetings are al- 
ways a source of news, have for more 


records is 


sec rapbook 
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Followthe Sun 





Sail from New York 
Dec. 20 on the Sixth 
World Cruise of the 
Belgenland— largest 
\ steamer that has ever 
circled the globe. The 





route is westward over a proved 
itinerary. 133 days, 28,000 miles. 
Fascinating optional trips, including 
the beautiful, primitive Island of Bali. 
Operated by Red Star Line in co- 
operation with American Express 
Company. $1750 up, all expenses 
included. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISES 


By White Star Line 
Four brilliant cruises 

he —46 days each. 12,000 
miles on the S. S. Laurentic and S.S. 
Adriatic. Itinerary includes Italy, 
Holy Land, Egypt, and other points 
of principal tourist interest. 


*> HAVANA, NASSAU, 
BERMUDA 


By Red Star Line 


Something new! A series 
of de luxe 1]-day cruises to the three 
outstanding pleasure capitals of the 
American tropics—and on a magni- 
ficent liner, the S. S. Lapland. 


TO EUROPE 


We are proud of the num- 
ber of Rotarians who travel 
on our lines. White Star, 
Red Star and Atlantic 
Transport service appeals to them be- 
cause itis fast,convenient, com- 

fortable 
“buy in ocean transportation. 











a business man’s 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


international Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, N.Y.; 180 No. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; our 
offices elsewhere or authorized S. S. agents. 
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than ten years assigned rep: 


Reach the whole cover the meetings. 
The chairman of publicity { 
FA M | LY first year of the club’s existe; 


d who is responsible for the scra 
is Walter C. Johnson, vice-pr 
th rough pictu res sal pole aie ok Ths ( 


nooga News. He has not onl) 
pr sc as chairman of practically ev 
{ portant standing committee of t 
but served as the club’s preside: 
ing the year 1925-26. He takes 1 
for the scrapbook records, giving 
to his secretary, Mrs. V. H. | 
who has been with him throug} 
the years and has manifested a 
interest in keeping the records a 
had been the permanent chain 
the committee. 


While Rotarian Johnson re 
that the books are the property 
club, he has suggested that t} 
placed on file in the public libra 
that they not only be accessible t 
desiring to make use of them, but { 
generations will find them as inter 
reading as they have proven t 
present members of the club. 


Fireside Meetings 


At the Convention of Rotary | 
| national in Dallas this year, Rotari: 
E. Buchner of Tulsa, Oklahoma 
lined in detail the plan undertak 
the Tulsa Rotary Club for the pu 
of developing within the club a 

conception of Rotary. Another p ' 
was to increase acquaintanceshi| 


Om bd | fellowship within the club. 
cia 


The plan of organizing these fi 


BARNES- CROSBY COMPANYN 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTC-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST. 
CANAL STATION 


CHICAGO. ILL. 
FRANKLIN 7600 


FOR YOUR CLUB 


| 
| 
| 
| 








police ‘ bry Pape Rae RY Stun Rotar meetings is, briefly, as follows: 
ne bell metal, beauti : y entire club membership was divide: 
lly toned a thly & Fl groups of fifteen to eighteen eac} 

polished Kh EVANST oy, ae ag city was divided into a number of a 








rene ae Striker — aes Our Specialty | and the group of one particula 
met each week in the home of on: 
U.S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and | the members of the club residing 
prices. Badges and Banners | this area. Each group elected a 
Send for Catalogue. man and a secretary. 
GEORGE LAUTERER CO. A “faculty,” composed of memb: 
222 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO, U. S. A. the club who have had experie! 











| teaching or lecturing, was selecte: 


7 .aaihl iprgetens ceggere) this “faculty” outlined the progra 
wey, ROTARY SEALS |_|. : 


gh eed and subjects for discussion at ea 
: es “We Gummed Paper 23K Gold Face in Officia | ‘tele 
> 


HOLID 


aN t Lata 
y iy % 2 Colors. $1.00 per100 $7.50per1000 | of the meetings. The program 
BA 3 , aw Internationa! Hatters Supply Co., Inc.  ceceeiianla aan e aii starmined 
Geo FE F T < eat 14 Weet 4th Street New York, N.y, | certain evening was de termined, 

_? - niga — —— | this program was carried out i) 
1252 ELM STREET 


7 Cincinnati, Ohio meeting of each one of the va 
| groups. <A _ different instructo1 


e 
Hopi.a DAYS leader was assigned to each group 











































CHRISTMAS and | session—-no instructor had the 
SW I TZERLAND NEW YEAR | group twice. 
Sanatorium for Nerve Complaints (and THANKSGIVING, too) We suggest that Rotarians an 
ia al — . : et San 
: are not far away to begin thinking of parties. tary clubs interested in this _ 
Kusnacht on the Lake of Zurich Plan now. Give new and novelentertainments. informing all members, providing 
tl kind a ; et ideas on : ; : 
a De - ; 1 P “~ Mock Ai piste cane . f DECORATIONS, PAPER HATS | portunity for discussion of Rotary ; 
tabes dorsalis and general paralysis. Beaut NOISEMAKERS, TALLYS and FAVORS | jects and encouraging fellowship a , 
ful situatio vith large gardens on the lat . ’ ° d sh Id i : ret 
shore. Opportunities for recreation and ee: Si ae ” understanding, read the account 0 
ee Nee . | fireside meetings of the Tulsa, © 
consulting ctor ; 
Proprietor and Director: Dr. Th. Brunner | an flousens favor (6 homa, Rotary Club as included = 
Gl WLAKE Se. CHICAGO.NEE. ~—~Proceedings of the Dallas Conventi 
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DISTINCTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS 
French Silk Neckwear, Handkerchiefs, Lounge Robe, 
and Lounge Suit of Luxurious Quality 
are here illustrated 





Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 
French Silk Lounge Robe, £175.00 © } s 


All monograms additiona i Si Ce 
to the pr ces her quoted e AL 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 














LONDON CHICAGO PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 6 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 











Pohison Gifts wos" "** No 
Tulip Salt Dishes wr Your UM, 
§ 
t 
vy, 
Ra ge away from home 2 %. 


When you're traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts of a Statler. 





Enjoy — 
Radio when you throw a switch —ice-water when you press a 
A Dainty Gift valve —the morning paper under your door —a good library at 
- your disposal a reading lamp at your bed-head — your private 
For a Fastidious Woman bath —stationery without asking —and Statler Service. + + + All 
POHLSON’S makes your Christmas shop- these things, whatever the price of your room, at no extra c mt, 
ping easier. What woman would not ap- 
preciate a set of six of these beautiful Salt There are Statler Hotels in: 
Dishes to dress the table?’ They are like BOSTON + BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo 
budding tulips made of glass, in green or CLEVELAND + DETROIT + ST.LOUIS 
pink, each with a sterling silver salt spoon. NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


Ask for No. 5447 = HOTELS STATLER . 


Set of 6—Postpaid $3 
,.700 Rooms with bath and radio 
Send a 64-page Gift Catalogue : "2 needa. Fixed, unchanging Y 
FREE. With it you may do your Christ- 4 rates posted in all rooms. ~) 
mas shopping while sitting at your desk. It °7) oO 
is filled with gift suggestions for men, for f & 


women and for children—young and old. 0 IN E V E RY 


Pohlson’s, established in 1895, guarantees 


your satisfaction. —e os : a 
Custom-Made 


POHLSON’S House of Gifts | 
( Shirts 





For Wall Decorations 


Rotary Club members 
everywhere have long used 












Department 102 Pawtucket, R. I. 
ur Lhree for $10.00 | 


> | Minstrels of broadcloth, poplin, madras and oxfords 









Moore Push-Pins and 
Moore Push-less Hangers 


, display pictures in 
their homes 


10c packets Everywhere 













Samples on request 
Unique First Parts for complete 
A oor with special songs and 
| choruses. e-up. Cataleg Free. 
T.S. Denison & Co.,623 $. Wabash, Dept.65 Chicago 


Stevens Custom Shirt Company 
Dept. ““R” Elmira, N.Y. 
No Agents 




































Send for your slice of 
Betty-Lou Fruit Cake 


Betty-Lou Bakeries of 
New Orleans, Houston, 
Texas or Nashville, 
Tenn., want to send 
every reader of Rotarian 
a generous slice of Real 
Old Fashioned Fruit 
Cake. A Fruit Cake 
bursting with luscious 
fruits, imported Glace 
Bigarreaux Cherries, 
glace pineapple, choice pecan meats, Cali- 
fornia bleached raisins—baked in pre-war 
style by virtue of a special Government per- 
mit. 

You will agree, after you taste Betty-Lou 
Fruit Cake, that no other quite equals it 

Send ten cents to cover postage and pack- 
ing and we will send you a generous slice ina 
special mailing carton, together with a 
little folder showing the Vieux Carre of New 
Orleans in beautiful colors. 

Special offer on gift boxes. Betty-Lou Fruit 
Cake sells regularly at $1.00 per 1 1b. in 2 
and 5 lb. Gift Boxes. Ask for special offer 

Offer limited. Only one Gift slice to a 
family. 





Mail to Betty-Lou Bakeries. 
ew Orleans, Houston, Texas or 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Name_ 


Address 
7 


Enclose ten cents for postage and packing. 








NEW HOTEL SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 





Home of Chicago Rotary Club 
for Fifteen Years 


Now—a new garage adjoining— You 
ean drive your car right into Hotel 
Sherman, 


1700 ROOMS—Each with Bath 
World Renowned Restaurants 


Rotarians from many climes always make the 
New Hotel Sherman their home when in Chi- 
cago. Chicago Rotary Club Luncheons every 
Tuesday at 12:15. You will find a real 
Rotary welcome here 


Frank W. Bering 


Ernest Byfield 
Vice Pres. and Man. Dir. 


President 











Pete’s Fund 


THE ROTAR]! 


for Crippled 


Children 


OR some minutes I have been ear- 

nestly studying the picture of a 

dog. For the life of me I can’t tell 
what breed this dog “Pete” belongs to 
and everyone who sees the _ picture 
agrees that Pete is “just dog.” 

All right—let’s admit that this shag- 
gy brown-yellow specimen with the 
friendly, alert eyes is “just dog.” Now, 
listen to his story—but wait—if you 
have a penny you can see him in action. 

Pete likes pennies, he collects them. 
No other coins seem to win his canine 
attention. Silver dimes—just about the 
same size—win no response. But the 
ten pennies which each dime represents 
get action. Change the dime and stack 
the pennies, mixing in a few five-cent 
pieces. Pete shoves over the pyramid 
and gathers the pennies in his mouth, 
leaving the five-cent pieces untouched. 
Fling a loose penny in the air. There 
is a whirl, a scuffle, Pete has it in his 
mouth! 

Pete is more than just a collector. He 
has an important mission. Probably no 
one has ever explained to him that be- 


cause he collects pennies there 
money to heal little crippled chil 
to fix it so that they too can rw 
catch pennies. Yet vaguely Pete 
to realize his own importance. 
little more than two years Pet 
rounded up 6400 pennies—all du! 
posited in the bank and later 
over to the Rotary Club at Ch 
Heights, Illinois. 

Pete’s owner, Rotarian Theodor: 
liams moved to Chicago Heights 
Bryan, Ohio. In the lobby of 
Thomas Hotel, which Rotarian Wi! 
owns and manages is the smal] 
labelled “Pete’s Fund for Cri 
Children.” Every penny that Pet: 
coax from the travelling public 
there, and when the little bank i 
another deposit is made. 





A series of barks—a swift flouris! 


his tail, and Pete is after more mon 


He may not realize just what he is 
ing—but it gets done. After all a 
of kindness is done more or less u1 
sciously, and Pete is “just a dog.” 

—ARTHUR MELVIL! 








Pete 








the Dog with a Liking for Pennies 
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Boys’ Corner 


Joes a Student Loan Pay- 
l 


rwesHERE is a tremendous amount ot 
satisfaction in watching a plant 
] forth thing of 


blossom 


ty. It makes one realize 


into a 
more fully 


ully 

law of cause and effect. That 

ight is especially true if one has 

ped plant the seed, and care for its 
th. 


\lilwaukee Rotarians must have ex- 
enced that feeling when they learned 
one of their “Student Loan Fund” 
at the Chicago Conservatory ot 
Music, was selected out of five hundred 
‘irants to play with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra at Chicago. That 
y’s success will radiate into the life 
every Rotarian who played a part in 
musical education. The question is 
ed by the editor of the Milwaukee 
etin: “Does it pay?” 
CHADRON, NEBRASKA—A 
tograph showing the members of a 
pecial agricultural committee, together 
vith the members of the Chadron (Ne- 
aska) Rotary Club’s 4-H 
was received at the headquarters office 
ecently, through the courtesy of Presi- 
E. D. Crites. 
The occasion for the photograph, was 
the presentation to the 4-H Club of a 
imber of purebred registered gilts. 


very fine 


pig club, 


dent 


President Crites says in part: “Our 
agricultural feels that the 
pig club is a great success, and a valu 
able means of increasing goodwill on the 
part of the farmers toward the people 
who live in the city.” 


committee 


Sign Pledges 


The Boys’ Work Committee of the 
Wichita Falls (Texas) Rotary Club has 
rganized a club of 75 boys of the type 
not usually reached by the usual boys’ 
organizations. The boys are pledged 
not to smoke or use profane language. 
They are supposed to save some money 
each week and attend church or Sunday 
School at least once each week. 


Rotary Night School 


The Rotary Club of Wilmington, N. 
C., sponsored a night school for father- 
less boys, who, having to work in order 
to help support their families, were not 
able to continue their regular school 
studies. It is the intention of the Rotary 
club to interest the board of education 
to the extent that they will take the 
project over, but until that time, the 
club will continue to maintain the school. 


Vocational Help 


A “Leisure Time School” for boys of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades is 


the Rotar \ 


being 


yr organi red by 
Florence, Italy. 
The boys of the elementary school, at 


the ead their obligatory training 


period, will be well fitted ac« irding to 
1 
} 


their individual, mental, and physical 


capacities, to enter ations for 


the occup: 
which they have shown inclination and 


special ability 

Through the assistance of this insti- 
tution, during the hours that the boys 
would ordinarily be unoccupied, they 
under the 
These 


individual in- 


will be together in a school 
leadership of competent teachers. 
teachers will develop the 
clinations of the boys and counsel them 


in a course of trades or professions. 


Civic Club Ball Leacu: 


Occupying a prominent position in 
the year’s activities of the Atlantic City 
Rotary Club is the 
“Boys’ Civic Club Basket Ball League,” 
Lions, 


organizing of a 


representing Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Civitans, Exchange, and the Chamber 
of Commerce. Each club sup- 


plied the necessary uniforms and tro- 


service 
phies. 

Reform Schools 
(Eng- 


The members of the Leyton 


land) Rotary Club, are engaged in a 
very extensive program on behalf of 
the boys in the training and reform 


schools. 
“The schools are governmental insti- 


tutions used by the police courts for 


with neglected or delinquent 


Most of the boys have been con- 


dealing 

boys. 

victed of some punishable offense. 
“The 


pline, aims at remoulding their charac- 


school teaches the boys disci- 
ters, and teaches them how to earn an 
honest living by means of a trade. 

“Ninety-five percent of the boys prove 
the worth of the school, but it is uphill 
work, for the daily discouragement is 
enough to break the heart of a lion. 
What the authorities 
develop the spirit of brotherhood and 
love for after 
all, is the basis of good living, and that 
part of this wonderful work which fits 
in with the ideals of Rotary. 

“The Rotarians of the Leyton Club 
help by visiting the playing 
games with the boys, giving an occa- 
sional concert, and thus applying the 
big-brother idea to the boys. The boys 
cannot help feeling the personal interest 
of the individual Rotarian. 

“When a finishes his training 
period in the school, the Rotarians again 
help by securing a position for him.” 


cannot do is to 


one’s fellowmen, which 


school, 


boy 


Club of 
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POEMS 


FOR 
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AND THEN WE WANT TO GROW 

] WITHOUT, 

| 

| Io tear away the ancient walls, 

Big brother to the world about, 
Whatever come 

We do. it want to dwell alone. 


| We do not want to stand apart 


+ 
S. whoev er calls 





it The hetter loved the better know 


We want our town to grow—in heart 
| € 


Douglas Malloch writes hu- 
keen, 


tuneful, alive, inspired with 


man, ma.ily poetry 


genuine feeling. 


He isn’t afraid to tackle the 
popular themes that appeal 


to alert 
pathetic hearts. That’s why 


minds and sym- 


he is one of America’s most 
| frequently quoted poets. 

i “Come on Home” and 
| “Phe Heart Content” are 
| two of his best collections, 
| packed with rich, quotable 
|! verses for any occasion. At 
|| your bookstore now, or 
direct from the publishers. 


Fach $1.25 


DOUBLEDAY. DORAN & CO. 


} INCORPORATED 








| GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 


Dear Rotary Ann:— 


You will find every type of depend- 
able fur in our fine collection of | 


quy of the Better Grade 


and you will also note that 
the entire variety is beauti- 
fully styled of fine quality 
pelts, moderately priced. 


Thee. F. Diefent 
1730 Cheotrnat SE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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The Women of Rotary 


What are women doing to promote world peace ? 


By HELENA WEATHERBY 





Photo: Moffatt, Chicago 


JANE ADDAMS, SOCIAL WELFARE WORKER 


HEN I try to find out just 

what women think about war 

I get the impression that they 
think it is a colossal absurdity. At least 
that is the way they feel about it in 
peace time. And then I recall the late 
war: the pride of mothers, sisters, and 
wives, the amazing presumption of the 
flappers who refused to have anything 
to do with “slackers.” 

I try to imagine a war between 
women, women enduring the hardships 
of trench life, women dropping bombs 
on sleeping cities, court-martialing one 
another for demurring against the deci- 
sion of one who sits high and dry be- 
hind the lines that she shall take the 
ultimate risk. I know there have been 
women’s battalions and that individual 
women have managed to play a man’s 
part in war. We think of these as freak 
cases. Although our agitation for 
“equal rights” reached its highest point 
during the World War, I do not recall 
any inclination to include the privilege 
of sharing a man’s lot in wartime. 
Women of the Red Cross, the Salvation 
army, and other such organizations en- 
dured racking fatigue and ran great 
risks yet who will maintain that their 
sacrifice can be compared. The feminine 
propaganda against slackers and the 


high pride of mothers and sisters in 
who offered their lives for a vague | 
triotic ideal indicates that women . 
be carried away by the war hyste: 
does their failure to feel an obligat 
to share and share alike in the busin« 
of war indicate that they can only 
carried so far? 

In placing blame for the war we « 
not count the masses, always helpless 
the maze of traditions, the laws of th 


\ 


country, and clever propaganda. W: 


arraign the leaders of men. Leaders 
men started the war and ended it. 
we need to find out what the lead 
among women were doing about 
war. And it is striking indeed to rea! 
that the first attempt to organize a co! 
prehensive movement to settle the Wo 
War by intelligence rather than by ar! 


Io 


was a women’s movement. 


It was back in 1915, a year after th 
upheaval started, that women from 


England, Germany, Belgium, and Ho 
land (enemy and neutral countri 
both) called on their sisters in twelv 


countries to meet with them at Th 
Hague to discuss ways and means of 


ending the war. Jane Addams, wh 


with Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt ha 
organized the Women’s Peace Party i! 


the United States, acted as chairma! 
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disinterestedness and sanity of this 
ement cannot be questioned. Popu- 
feeling was all against this group; 
vas thought that they were “making 
’ of themselves. The prospect of 
irning to their respective countries 
is not pleasant. Some of them faced 
risonment. But the plan these wo- 
formulated under such trying cir- 
stances was a strong, clearcut one 
t bore a remarkable resemblance to 
fourteen points later proposed by 
sident Wilson. It involved the idea 
arbitration and that of a permanent 
ternational court of justice. This plan 
; presented to the warring nations in 
form of a petition by Miss Addams, 
ho presented it in person. 


KH omen’s Part in the League 


rq} HE part played by women in the 
| present League of Nations as con- 

ved by President Wilson has come 
through their own efforts. It was not 

the original conception that women 
vould take part but a committee of 
vomen urged the idea upon Mr. Wilson, 
with the result that Article 7 of the 
ovenant of the League reads as fol- 
lows: “All positions under or in con- 
nection with the League, including the 
Secretariat, shall be open equally to 
men and women.” 

To get an idea of how much power 
vomen have in League affairs, I am 
juoting the plan of the League as given 
n the March issue of THE ROTARIAN: 

‘1. The Assembly, which is the su- 
preme authority of the League and 
which is made up of three delegates 
from each of the fifty-six nations. 


“9 The Council, which is the execu- | 


tive body of the League. The six great 
powers are permanent members, while 
the Assembly elects nine non-permanent 
members from the small nations every 
year. 

‘3. The Secretariat, which carries 
out the routine work as outlined by the 
Assembly and the Council. 

‘4. The International Labor Office. 

‘5. The World Court, which sits at 
The Hague.” 

Now there are no women members of 
the Council. They are not likely to be 
before they have been granted, or shall 
we say until they have attained, high 
positions in the diplomatic corps and 
foreign offices of their governments. In 


1920 there were three women foreign | 


delegates; in 1928 there were ten. They 
have served on all committees but one— 
the subcommittee on disarmament, al- 
though their demand to be appointed to 
this becomes more and more insistent. 
To date they have been largely confined 
to problems of human welfare and those 
concerning women and children. And 
this relegation is not without logic. 
Women have almost equal numbers in 








Soon Comes Winter 
Are You Physically Fit to Face It? 


Bitter cold raw winds penetrating dampness 
causing bodily discomfort leaving in their wake the 
common ailments of the winter season. Those physi- 
cally below par are extremely susceptible 

Much of this can be avoided by spending a few 
health building weeks at the Battle Creek Sanitarium 
this fall. 

Wholesome, palatable diet--expert physical direc 
tion—efficient medical care, when desired--the de- 
lightful atmosphere of rest and quiet—these and many 
other attractive features make the Sanitarium an ideal 
place to acquire the vital reserve needed to face the 
rigours of winter. 

In fact, such physical preparation is often so effective 
that many people no longer find it necessary to go south 
to a warmer climate. 


Literature Sent Upon Request 


i] 






The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 10A 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


































Without loss of effici- 
ency you can save as muchas 90% 
on cost of additional filing equipment 
by transferring present records into Quik-Lok 
Storage Files—and using same files agair. Quik- 
uaa cost less than interest and deprecia- 
tion on ol 
KLO LOK Steel Files. 


USTORAOEruE "Today 
Ee <A: 
Sample REE ge LZ 


on request, Free post-| 
age P paid. Write today || 
KAY DEE CO., 
3618-3644 So, 36th 
Street, Lincoln, Neb 


oney back guarantee 







Please send 
Catalogue 
No. 10 Books, Monitors, Jewelry 
No. Il Lodge Supplies 
Established 1859 





Redding Masonic Supply Co. 
200 Fifth Ave. Dept. R. New York 


__— ‘Everything Masonic” SJ) 


























Tuberculosis 
might make her 





an orphan 


H elp prevent it! 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 














This Beautiful Binder for 
Your Magazines 


It is strong, durable, simple in construction, 
easy to operate. 





It holds twelve copies of the magazine in easy- 
to-read manner. 


It has a handsome grained leatherette cover, 
embossed in gold. 


It will make an attractive addition to your 
library table or shelf. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the United 
States, and $3.00 delivered in other countries. 
Order by name—the Barrett Multiple Binder. 


Address your request to 


Order by name— THE ROTARIAN 


the Barrett Multiple Binder 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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the Secretariat, which carries out 
sions of the Council and Assemb] 
the positions they hold are of k 
portance. It is said that the 
toward greater power in the Leag 
been hard won; that masculine m: 
have not concealed their resent 
We cannot at the present time sa: 
finality whether or not the cau 
those men is just in attempting 
women from equal power. That 
were able to arrive at the idea ot 
a League independently has px 
some bearing on the argument, 
can’t be logically maintained that 
is proof that they are as capable a 
in carrying out the idea. Time 
will prove that and since men ar 
soning creatures too, it is pretty c 
that we shall in the long run fir 
rightful place in the political sch 

But women have their own ind: 
dent league, the Women’s Internat 
League for Peace and Freedom. It 
very well be that our opportunit 
prove ourselves capable in all d 
ments of the peace program lies 
It takes a good running start to 
through the aim of this movement: ‘7 
unite the women in all countries 
are opposed to every kind of war, | 
ploitation, and oppression, and who \ 
for universal disarmament and fo: 
solution of conflicts by the recog: 
of human solidarity, by conciliation 
arbitration, by world codperation, a: 
by the establishment of social, politi: 
and economic justice for all, wit! 
distinction of sex, race, class, or cre 
This League met for the first tim: 
1926 in Dublin and met again 
summer in Prague. 


1! Lesson in Codperation 


,IGHTEEN countries, all of whic! t] 
suffered acutely from the war, send a 
one hundred fifty delegates to sit in on e 
this League. Jane Addams is chairma! 
This group of women has learned 
work together to splendid effect. You 
can imagine the type of women fou! 
here, her strong-mindedness and th« 


tense purpose that possesses her, and ; 
the difficulties that would natural!) ; 
arise. That these women have managed ( 
to work together with results satisfac- t 
tory to all is due in large part to th 


genius of Miss Addams. She seems abl 
herself to maintain an absolute neutral- 
ity and her method is not to let th 
majority rule, leaving the rest disap- 
pointed, but whenever possible to find 
ground on which all can agree. 

To date the Women’s Internationa! 
League has taken a stand for arbitra- 
tion, disarmament, and for the develop- 
ment of a system of international law, 
and against militarism in all its aspects. 
The intention is to make their influence 
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n all the ways possible to women: 
hild training, in their contacts with 
idual men, and wherever they are 
position to bring pressure to bear 
heir respective governments. 


s is what the leaders of women 
about war and what they are 
about war. Their place in the 


» program parallels their activities 


ther fields only recently opened to 
them. That is to say they are first given 
ae 15¢ 


The Rights 


(Continued from 


Only such restraints should exist as con- 
form to principles of justice and fair 
lay, expressed in international law. 
When Karl Marx announced the the- 
ry that historical movements are deter- 
ined by economic conditions he started 
profound revolution in the treatment 
history. His theory has been widely 
accepted and today many historians 
ld that practically every major his- 


a 


rical event can be explained by a 
nowledge of the economic factors in- 
lved. 


Marx’s doctrine has been carried too 
far. “Man does not live by bread alone,” 
and many of his actions, both individual 
social, cannot be explained by eco- 
If Lincoin and Napo- 


and 

ymic influences. 
leon had changed places, the history of 
oth hemispheres might be greatly dif- 
ferent. The spirits of men vary in some 
degree independently of economic fac- 
tors. 

For many years normal young Amer- 
icans of good intelligence have gone 
through the Government military school 
at West Point. With comparatively few 
exceptions these men have become con- 
vinced that war is a normal human in- 
stitution that cannot be dislodged, and 
that must be taken for granted and pre- 
pared for. Similarly a large number of 
normal young Americans have gone 
through Swarthmore College. To a large 
degree they have come to believe that 
war is an outgrown institution, which 
can be eliminated, and that preparation 
to eliminate it is more important than 
preparation to pursue it. Education 
very largely determines whether war 
shall survive. 

Economic conditions play a part in 
determining war or peace, but not the 
entire réle, and they are now less im- 
portant than mental states. War is 
coming to be an economic loss to victors, 
vanquished, and neutrals, and can be 
perpetuated only by morbid or cynical 
states of mind induced in the various 
peoples. Whoever determines the state 
of mind of the world likewise determines 
war or peace. 


? 
a say in matters closest to their tradi 


tional interests and from this vantage 


point they are doing their best to fit 
themselves into a place of influence 
where their interests lie today. Women 
do not feel that there is any limit to 


anxious to have 
that they are 
Who doubts 

inevitably 


these interests and are 


an opportunity to prove 
equal to their presumptions. 
that this opportunity will 
come? 


of Nations 


page 24) 


A nation is not prepared for war un- 


less its people believe war to be desir- 


able or necessary. In a democratic com- 


toward military 


munity the first step 


preparedness is the development of a 


state of mind. There must be a potential 
enemy. 

Fear or suspicion of other nations is 
essential to stimulate 


absolutely pre- 


paredness. Good will must not grow too 


strong, or need for preparedness will 
not be felt keenly enough. Fear, hatred, 
and suspicion on one side arouse the 
same feelings in potential enemies on 
the other side. Then, with the good mili- 
tary that the effective 


defense is a vigorous offense, we have 


doctrine most 
the process complete, waiting only for 
circumstance to supply an occasion for 
war. 

Preparation for war is now a chief 
cause of War can occur through 
the nurture of fear, hatred, and suspi- 
nation involved 


war. 


cion, even when each 
knows it will be an economic loss, and 
will bring grave danger of social and 


political revolution. 

Military 
unless 
thought 


disarmament cannot be 


accompanied by dis- 


and 


effective 
armament in feeling. If 
each nation waits for others to take the 
first step, there will be no disarmament. 
The nation which takes the first 
The 


can 


will do so at some temporary risk. 
stronger the nation the better it 
afford to take toward 


ment in spirit and in military prepara- 


steps disarma- 


tion. 

This disarmament of the war mind 
should be gradual and reciprocal.. One 
nation, for example, should not sud- 
denly and completely disarm while other 
nations are still war-minded. But she 


can take first steps and invite other na- 
tions to codperate. No single effort will 
suffice, for diplomatic and military cyni- 
cism will disbelieve and misinterpret; 
but sustained and consistent desire for 
peace, actively pursued by definite and 
practical steps, gradually will change 
the temper of all nations. 








steps : 











Xlth 


International 


Sample Fair 
of Milan 


April |2th-27th, 1930 


The Biggest Italian 
Market 


4,000 Exhibitors 


34 Foreign Nations 
Take Part 


Fer Jnbenputamiciiaiabilies 
THE MANAGEMENT 
MILAN FAIR 
Via Domodossola, Milan 
or to 
THE ITALIAN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Chicago 
159 North State Street 























Christmas Hint 
Sor the Ladies 


lg The Story 
of the 

Founding 

of Rotary 





Autobiography of 
PAUL HARRIS 


The boyhood, the trav- 
el, the experiences and 
the study which influ- 
enced Paul Harris to 
found a club composed 
of but one represent- 
ative from each busi- 
ness or profession, with 
a program of mutual 
helpfulness, are vividly 
described. A fewcopies, 
autographed by the 
Founder, are available 
at the same price, $1.00 
postpaid. Send your 
order, for a Christmas 
present of this interest- 
ing Rotary history to 


ROTARY 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHICAGSE. U.S.A. 





Tambien se puede conseguir en castellano 


PLEASE USE COUPON 





a | 
ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 
Please mail copy of Paul Harris’ book 


to ale Sibdlnesiticiiipaiiaepaal aia 
6 a State 
and mail bill 

to_. a ie eee 

City ___ State_ 


PH1129 
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‘developing acquaintances 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(In addition to those printed on pages 41, 


Establishes $500 
Student Loan Fund 


MORGANTOWN, WEST VA.—At the sug- 
gestion of Rotarian H. E. Stone, dean 
of men at West Virginia University, the 
local club unanimously voted to create 
an emergency revolving student loan 
fund. The average loan is expected to 
he in the neighborhood of $75, and Dean 
Stone will in all likelihood approve loans 
before they are made. 


Diagram Aids President 


Varshal His Forces 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—When Presi- 
dent Andrew McKenzie has some admin- 
istrative problem to solve he consults a 
blue print of the club organization which 
shows in detail all committees and their 
chairmen. The diagram, 18x36, follows 
the Aims and Objects plan, and shows 
the relation of each committee to its par- 
ent source. A branch of the Fellowship 
and Rotary Education Committees, as 
shown by the diagram, are the Fireside 
Fellowship groups, and the principal 
branch of the International Service 
Committee are the International Corre- 
spondents, four of whom are assigned 
for Mexico, as San Antonio is located 
close to the Mexican border. Altogether 
the club has sixty-two correspondents 
active in developing international ac- 
quaintance. 


Scrub Bull Convicted 
{t Rotary Trial 


PURCELL, OKLA.—The death knell of 
the scrub bull was sounded at a trial 
sponsored by Purcell Rotarians in the 
first of a series of Rural-Urban meet- 
ings inaugurated by the club. It was 
only after a “hard fought legal battle” 
that the scrub bull was convicted, as at- 
torneys for and against him marshalled 
their facts for the benefit of the judge 
and the large gathering of farmers and 
dairymen. The trial afforded much fun 
and humor, but the general worthless- 
ness of low grade stock was thoroughly 
exploited, and the wisdom of owning 
high grade, registered bulls clearly 
brought out. Purcell Rotarians are giv- 
ing their “trial” in many communities, 
and at the 
same time they are showing in dramatic 
form the advantage of registered stock. 


Many Demands Made 
U pon Club Treasury 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND—With 
many unexpected calls upon members 
for contributions to funds to alleviate 
distress among the unemployed and 


earthquake sufferers, officials of the local 
club anticipated some difficulty in rais- 


42) 


ing a fund to send a representat 
the Pan-Pacific Union Conference ; 
kyo in November. However, in le 
five weeks time the fund was ov 
scribed, more than $1,000 being 
Officers and members are all enth 
tic over the success of the campai: 
they consider the representation : 
nite bit of Sixth Object work. 


International Secretary Speaks 
{t Inter-City Meeting 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Chesley R. P 
Secretary of Rotary Internationa 
the principal speaker at the 
inter-city meeting held under the 
pices of the local Rotary club. Se) 
hundred Rotarians, their 
daughters were present to enjoy a « 
time get-together on the beautiful ca 
pus of Ward-Belmont college. Secret 
Perry in his talk, told how Rotary \ 
spreading in Asia, Africa and S 
America, and said “Rotarian philosop} 
is as simple as the golden rule and t} 
organization of the club as simple as ¢} 
ceremonies of a group of men gath 
around a dinner table.” 


Wives, 


School Survey Reveals 
Veed of Vocational Training 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The_ B 
Work Committee of the local Rota 
club recently completed an exhaustiy 
survey of the local school situat 
which revealed that fewer than 10 
those beginning grammer school gra 
uated from high school. The survey i 
vealed an imperative need for great: 
vocational educational facilities, as th: 
city proved to be 80° industrialized yet 
all the schools featured  acade 
courses. Members of the committe 
called on many boys who had disc 
tinued high school to learn why the) 
had dropped out, and to induce them t 
return. These visits showed that 7° 
of the boys left school for two reasons 
because they had to work to earn mon 
and because they were not interested 
their class work. From all the facts 
gained at first hand in studying the « 
tire situation the Committee rec 
mended that the Rotary club get behin: 
a school program broad enough to app: 
to a larger percentage of the youth 
Chattanooga, and that the club sell 
own membership on the value of part- 
time work for boys during the period of 
their education. A distinguishing fea- 
ture of the report was the comment 
the chairman, who is at the head of 4 
private business school. In discussing 
the trend toward vocational training 
public schools, “Not only will trade and 
vocational schools be rapidly extended,” 
he said, “but business courses will ! 
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n so extensively in high schools and 
ges that schools such as mine will 
t out of business.” His remark was 
neing evidence of the detached and 
irtial nature of the survey, and 
ed that only a wholesome desire 
vic betterment governed the su 


Toronto and Vienna Clubs 

hange Flags 

ORONTO, ONT., CANADA—A short 
ago the local Rotary club sent a 

iutiful Canadian flag to the Vienna 
. which was presented to the club in 
ng ceremony by Dr. Otto Bohler, 
vice-president of Rotary Interna- 

nal. Vienna Rotarians resolved at 
to return the courtesy by present- 
the flag of Austria to the Toronto 
as an expression of their apprecia 


nd Aids Students to 
trtend School Overseas 
SHANGHAI, CHINA—For eight years 
Rotary club here has maintained a 
holarship valued at $500 to assist 
dents of the Shanghai-American 
School to attend college in the United 
States. In the eight years nine scholar- 
ps were awarded, as one year the 
Scholarship Committee found it impos- 
ble to discriminate between two final 
candidates for the award, so an extra 
holarship of $500 was established for 
that year. Recently the club decided to 
abandon the scholarship, and devote the 
nds to ameliorate distress in the com- 
munity, but several members felt the 
scholarships should not be allowed to 
lapse, and thus it will be continued by 
ivate subscription during the coming 
year, 
Prime Minister and Cabinet 
litend Rotary Meeting 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND—Sir Jo- 
seph Ward, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand, and his entire cabinet were 
guests of the Rotary club at a recent 
luncheon. The president of the club in 
a brief address of welcome stressed the 
non-political nature of Rotary, and Sir 
Joseph responding mentioned the good 
work of Rotary in both local ad inter- 
national affairs. 


Club Begins Survey 
O} Crippled Children 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA—No accurate rec- 
rd exists in this community on the 
number of its crippled children, as no 
census has ever been taken or a survey 
made. The Rotary club decided to rem- 
edy this situation by making a thorough 
survey in cooperation with the British 
Medical Association and the Sydney 
Board of Health. To accomplish this, 
every one of the club’s two hundred 
members are employed in combing the 
city for interveiws with parents or rela- 
tives of crippled children. As an aid 
to the members, advertisements were 
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“T Had a Waistline Like His. 
es 1Got Ridofit 

















in Less Than 
35 Days~ 


“TI reduced from 48 inches to 38 
inches in 35 days,” says R. E. John- 
son of Akron, O., “just by wearinga 
Director Belt. My stomach is now 
firm, doesn’t sag and I feel fine.” 




















HE Director Belt gets at the cause of fat and quickly 
removes it by its gentle, kneading, massaging action on the 
abdomen, which causes the fat to be dissolved and absorbed. 
No more fat can form. Thousands have proved it and doctors 
recommend it as the natural way to reduce. Stop drugs, 
exercises and dieting. Try this easy way. 


Slip the DIRECTOR On—That’s All 


Now you can quickly, easily and surely rid yourself of a bulg- 
ing waistline. Let us prove that you can instantly redistribute 5 
the excess fat in such a way that the pulling-down weight is for 
removed from the muscle structure of the stomach and prop- 00k 
erly placed where it is correctly supported; giving you rs] a 
comfort and freedom of movement you have not *t 

known for years. 

The Director is made to your measure all in MAIL COUPON NOW 
one piece. There are no buckles, laces or straps 
to bother you. It is light and compact and is LANDON & WARNER 
worn with perfect ease and comfort. Director fj] Dept. B-55, 332 S. LaSalle, Chicago 
lies flat and cannot be seen or in any way noticed Gentlemen: Without obligationon my part please 
during everyday wear. send me details of trial offer and free booklet. 









Sent on Trial Name.........---- . = 
Let us prove our claims bye Ilsend a Director for trial. If 
you don't get results y« we n thing You don’t risk a Street 
penny. Write for trial oer, doctors’ endorsements and 
letters from users Mail the coupon NOW! 





LANDON & WARNER, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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INTEREST! 


Ihe saving that results from use 
ot the 
( ontinental 
sents the interest on great amounts 


service offered by Trans 
Freight often repre 


ot working capital 


[his is a feature which every busi 
ness man must want to consider 
and one into whi h we are willing 


] 
to go personally in detail 


Ask us and see exactly how good 
an investment the use of Trans 
Continental Freight can turn out 


to be 


TRANS CONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT COMPANY 


felephone: Dearborn 7200 
Private Exchange 


7 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
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HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and aris- 
tocrat of allsports wear. Direct from the 
makers. Suit-lengths cut to order and 
sent postage paid. Patterns free on stating 
shades desired. 


Newall, 534 Stornoway, Scotland 








placed in the newspapers, accompanied 
by forms for parents or neighbors to fill 
out and send to the club. The leads 
gained in this way are expected to re- 
sult in information on other crippled 
children, as the families usually know of 
other children similarly afflicted. 


Got ernor-Gene ral Inspires 
Vanila Rotarians 


MANILA, P.  I.—Governor-General 
Dwight F. Davis as guest of honor at a 
recent Ladies’ Day luncheon took as the 
principal theme of his speech the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the develop- 
ment of tourist trade, and suggested 
that Rotary adopt the idea for one of its 
activities. The suggestion produced im- 
mediate results, as shortly after, an as- 
sociation under Rotary leadership was 
formed, and a campaign planned to in- 
terest business concerns in the develop- 
ment of this lucrative trade. 


Presents Memorial Tree 


To People o} Vexico 


LONG BRANCH, N. J.—When Rotarian 
E. T. M. Carr of the local club attended 


Photo: Courtesy of Northern Pacific Railroad 
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the recent convention of the Am 
Association of Railroad Superinte; 
he took with him a young pine tre 
from the spot in New Jersey whi 
Mexican Good- Will flyer, ( 
Emilio Carranza lost his life. T} 
was presented to the Mexican 
as a memorial from the peopl 
United States in a ceremony 

by many high government offic 
accepting the gift, Dr. Jose Ca 
Governor of the Central Depart) 
Mexico, and personal representat 
President Portes Gil, said, “t} 
symbolized a further growth 
good-will between our respective 
tries,” while a representative 
Mexican Upper house of Congr: 
marked to Rotarian Carr, “Y< 
started a revolution,” then s1 
added, “I mean a revolution of 
will.” After a personal intervit 
President Portes Gil, Rotarian ( 
tended a meeting of the Mexicar 
ber of Commerce in honor of tl} 
Mexican Consul to New York whi 
was asked to tell the story of the “‘( 
Will Tree.” 





Glacier Creek in Glacier Lake Valley, North of Missoula, Montana 
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(nnual Get-Acquainted Contest 
Creates Great Interest 


\THENS, GA.—Every year the local 
. conducts a contest to help members 
better acquainted with one another. 
s year the Rotary Anns also 
ling a contest to see who can best 

plain “Why Rotary Went Interna- 
nal.” Prizes in both contests will be 

:.warded on Ladies’ Night, 
tement is assured for all. The men’s 


are 


so plenty of 


ntest this year is to guess the names 
f members from the information given, 
hich may be a play on words, part of 
name, or something concerning the 
isiness or personal habits of the mem- 

as “The first five letters in his sur- 
name made Atlantic city famous”; “The 

st three letters in his surname gives 
ne a shock,” or an easy one for the 
“What Jeff says to 


cartoon readers, 


Recall Good Times 
0; Fifty Years Ago 


BRISTOL, CONN.—One hundred and 
twenty-nine of Bristol’s “old folks” were 
given a party by local Rotarians, where 
the social events, song's and incidents of 
fty and more years ago were recalled 
and enjoyed. Invitations were sent to 
residents over seventy-five old, 
and all who were able accepted. Many 
if the guests were over eighty years of 
age, while two registered as ninety. The 
party was such a success that the Ro- 
tary club was asked to make the affair 


years 


in annual event. 


District Governor Opens 


“The Gold Book” 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Vernon Hodges, 
district governor of the 30th district, 
has completed plans to publish monthly 
a “Gold Book” which will contain the 
names of those Rotarians who have 100 
per-cent attendance, or who have missed 
but one meeting during the month. The 
names will continue to be published as 
long as the attendance record is main- 
tained, and the governor believes this 
“roll of honor” will help to stimulate at- 
tendance greatly in his district. 


Students Exchange Letters 
With Those in Other Lands 


Houston, TeExAS—The Committee on 
International Relations of the local club 
have organized a group of Spanish stud- 
ents of the local high schools to corre- 
spond with students in Colombia, Chile 
and Guatemala. After the correspond- 
ence is well under way, the students will 
write essays on “International Good- 
Will,” which are to be judged by club 
members. Recently the students at- 
tended a meeting of the Rotary club, and 
the youngsters attracted the favorable 
attention of the club members. 


ONSLAeCTECE 


13 Cases ( 
By Loan Committee 


The Work 


the local club authorized 


Boston, MaAss. Boys’ 
Committee of 
umber of 


$1,150 to 


loans totalling $2,015 to a n 
older boys, and contributed 
families of several younger boys, who 
would have been obliged to give up 
schooling and go to work, were it not for 
this assistance. 


Boy iY Band Play Ss 
For f agle Scouts 


KANSAS City, Mo.—The Boys Band 
of the Kansas City Rotary Club made 
one of its first appearances of the season 
at the ceremonial presentation of Eagle 
Scout honors to eighteen Kansas City 
Boy Scouts. The band is a very popular 
organization in and about the city, and 
its engagements are always booked far 


ahead. 


Follou “up H ork 
On Children’s Clinic 


ALPENA, MicH.—Vigorous follow-up 
work by members clinched the good 
work done at the fifth children’s clinic 
held by the club early in the summer 
when 140 cases were examined, of which 
100 were from Alpena county. Nineteen 
of the hundred cases were designated as 
operative, and all but three of these 
cases have received the treatment recom- 
mended. Follow-up work on the brace 
cases succeeded in getting six of the 
children hospitalized, and the other two 
cases are scheduled for later dates. The 
post clinic work brought several 
new cases to light, which were promptly 
taken care of by members of the club. 


also 


Wembers Made Acquainted 
With Club Committees 


DAYTON, OHIO—A plan recently put 
into effect by the local club keeps the 
members informed of the organization 
of the various committees. Each week 
members of a particular committee sit 
at the head table, and are introduced by 
the president. Members of the Aims and 
Objects Committee were the first to be 
introduced, and the idea proved an ex- 
cellent means of bringing the men active 
in the club before the membership. 


{id 23 Students 
To Secure W ork: 


KINGSVILLE, TEXAS—Kingsville Ro- 
tarians, through their boys’ work com- 
mittee are aiding worthy students of the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries to 
supplement their allowances by working 
part time. So far the committee has se- 
cured positions for twenty-three stud- 
ents, and members of the committee in- 
tend to codperate with students all dur- 
ing the school year in connecting the 
right student with the right job. 





WEBSTER 
HAS TT... 


Carbon Paper 
and Ribbons 
for EVERY KNOWN use 


from President’s Office to Shipping 


Room 


For every machine and system, standard 
or special, there is a Webster-made Car- 
bon Paper that exactly meets your every 
requirement. Also for every known ma- 
chine and office device there’s aWebster 
inked-ribbon. “There’sa Kind for Every 
Purpose”—this is no mere gesture but 
an actuality that typifies the tremendous 
scope of our service. 

We are the country’s leading special- 
ists, who since 1889 have pioneered in 
the development of modern copying 
methods. We blazed the trail in carbons 
and ribbons for Noiseless machines. Be- 
cause we are the country’s Headquarters 
for carbons and ribbons, it is simply im- 
possible to get better value, grade for 
grade, than is represented by the full 
line of Webster Products. 

Correspondence, Noiseless, billing, 
tabulating, duplicating (Roneo Roller 
Process, Hektograph, Multigraph), pen- 
cil carbons, pen carbons, special carbons 
—remember there’s a Webster Product 
for every imaginable need, in every 
price field from the highest quality to 
the most inexpensive grade. 

All Webster products are made by the 
makers of “Multi-Kopy” and“ Star 
Brand”—the world’s supreme carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbon. Write for 
a Webster representative to call; be as- 
sured he is a practical expert who can 
help you. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., INC. 


Carbon Paper Headquarters 


376 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pittsburgh 


New York 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


San Francisco . 

















MACOY’S p22. C232 
Pass Case 
Morocco Grain Goatskin 
ade in Ostrich (tan), Lizard (brown) Grain finist 

oft black leathers. Case is silk-lir well made 






edges turned and stitched, two pockets for busine 


car 1s ticket et ~ ite 
_ leather or other emble 
if wanted. G istamping 
3S5¢line extra. Print name 
or addre plainly. The 
finest case ever offered 
clip this adv. and enclose 
dollar bill 
4 Windows $1.00 
8 Windows $1.50 
12 Windows $2.00 
Other Pass Case 
from $2.50 up 
der Catalogs of Mas Books, Jewelry and Novelties 
Pub. & Masonic Supply Co. 


MAC 35 W. 52nd St., Now York 
Supply use at. 1449 


Oldest and Largest Fraterna 


Write for f 
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fortunate throughout the country will look 

to the Salvation Army for some of the good 
things that mark the nation’s Yuletide rejoic- 
ings. Irrespective of creed, race or color we shall 
distribute our Christmas baskets and toys for 
the little ones honest need being the sole 
qualification. May [I count on your kindly 
assistance in meeting this insistent demand? 


N’ AKLY half a million of the poor.and less 


Our methods of investigation and distrib- 
ution commend themselves to a large number 
of generous-hearted citizens who desire to 
share with others at Christmas the blessings of 
peace and prosperity. I want that number to 
increase, and I invite all my readers to partici- 
pate by sending me a contribution. Gifts will 
be gladly devoted to any specific purpose desig- 
nated. 


dharolix SN veath 


Kindly mail your check without delay to 


COMMANDER EVANGELINE BOOTH 
National Headquarters of the Salvation Army 
853 Broadway, New York City 
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Advertising Service 
By Agency Executives 


XY TRICT adherence to the policy of per 
sonal service by principals is an impor 
tant factor in the success of so many 

of the campaigns created for our clients 

Here is an agency big enough in expe- 

rience and proved ability to give you a 
highly valuable service. Small enough to 
enable its executives to give your adver 
tising and sales promotional work their 
personal supervision 

Your advertising may need a new slant 

.a fresh basic idea... a definite plan 

of procedure. Let us discuss the job you 
have todo. Anexecutive will call, if you'll 
say the word. No obligation, of course 


SHIELDS &~ VANDEN, Inc. 


205 West WACKER DAIVE 
CHICAGO 


















oH ~ 


VERSATILE ENTERTAINER 
Speaker, monologist, pianist, toast- 
master—offers 15 to 90 minutes of 
taugiterand music. Engage him for 
your meeting, banquet, etc. 

Writehim! orbrochure and particulars. 
717 Kimball Hall Bidg., Chicago, Ill 
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Scouts Secure Ideas 
For Use of Club 

LEXINGTON, Mass.—Each week two 
members of the local club attend meet- 
ings of nearby Rotary clubs for the 
purpose of securing new ideas and in- 
spirations to augment the program re- 
sources of the club. The plan also estab- 
lishes closer connection with the clubs 
visited, and gives added impetus to fel- 
lowship between members of various 
clubs in the district. 


Club Becomes School 
To Master V ocational Ideals 

CLINTON, Mo.—The local club has 
found what it considers to be an inter- 
esting way for presenting Vocational 
Service programs. The club constitutes 
itself a school, and has one of the mem- 
bers act as the schoolmaster. The pro- 
gram committee gathers questions re- 
lating to business ethics, and the club 
members discuss the questions, prompt- 
ed by the stimulating presence of a 
hickory stick in the schoolmaster’s 
hands. 


Back-to-School 
Essay Contest 

Fort WortH, TExAS—Believing that 
many of the students who drop out of 
school fail to realize the advantages of 
an education, the Boys’ Work Committee 
of the Fort Worth club is conducting an 
Essay Contest to bring out the benefits 
of proper schooling. The contest is open 
both to students and adults. The essays 
of the students are expected to show 
reasons why the youth of today need 
a complete high-school education, and 
why a college course should supplement 
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high-school training. Adults in 
essays are expected to show many \ 
in which they have been handicap; 
their life’s work by failure to con 
their education. The first prize 
students’ contest is $100 and for a 
$50. The prize winners will bh: 
guests of the Rotary club at a lun 
following the close of the contest 


Club Hears Talk 
on Leprosy 

SHANGHAI, CHINA—Dr. Lee S. 
zenga, medical adviser to the Am: 
Mission told the local Rotary clul 
the dread disease of leprosy can n 
cured in ninety-five per cent of the « 
treated early, and in those cases tr 
before the disease has advanced 
greatly, nearly eighty per cent ca: 
cured. The members were amaz 
learn that there are in China near] 
million people afflicted with the dis: 
but were gratified with the news 
five members of the club were lead 
in the movement to control and cur 
scourge of leprosy. 


$1.400 in Samples 
Donated Club 


PARKERSBURG, WEST Va.—In cont 
tion with a program dealing with 


features of outdoor advertising ma 


concerns provided samples of their p 
ucts for distribution among membe1 
the local Rotary club. The san 


were all placed on display where t} 


made an imposing exhibit, and am 


the items were foodstuffs such as ec: 


weiners and ham; articles of clothing 
included hats, hose and handkerchie! 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc.. 


REQUIRED BY THE Act oF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Tue Rotarian, published monthly at Chicago, 


Illinois, for November, 1929. 


State of Illinois) 
County of Cook 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Frank R. Jennings, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of THe RoTA 
RIAN and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
iforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 

1 section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


ment 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
inaging editor, and business manager are: 


Publisher: Rotary International, 211 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Acting Editor: Emerson Gause, 211 W. Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, Tl. 


Business Manager: Frank R. Jennings, 211 W 


Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockhclders 
owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given): Rotary Interna- 
tional, an Illinois Corporation, not organized for pecuniary 


profit; M. Eugene Newsom, Durham, N. C., Pre 
Chesley R. Perry, Chicago, Ill., Secretary; R 
Chapin, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer; No capital stock 
stockholders. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, a1 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or 1 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securit 


None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, givi 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security h 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholder 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
company but also, in cases where the stockholde 
security holder appears upon the books of the ¢ 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 1 


of the person or corporation for whom such truste 


acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs « 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which st 
holders and security holders who do not appear up« 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per 
association, or corporation has any interest dire 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities t 
so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each iss 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mz 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six n 
preceding the date shown above is: (This informati 
required from daily publications only). 

(Signed) Frank R. JENNIN« 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 23rd d 
September, 1929. 

(Signed) R. C. Hiker? 
My commission expires May, 1933.) 
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there were bus tickets, cigarettes, 
in gallon tins, 
totaling in 


oil besides 


items 


iobile 
ot her 
st $1,400. 


value 


{ward Cups to Best 
Roy and Girl Citizens 
JACKSON, OHIO.—The local Rotary 
is again sponsoring the citizenship 
Jackson High School, 
The 
and girl chosen as the best citizens 


rds in the 
; been doing for some years. 


ng the seniors are awarded cups on 
nencement night. 


School Days” Revived 
Rotarians 

ORANGE, N. J.—A “little 

se” of Rotary was conducted by the 

Committee of the Rotary 

Orange, and East, West, 

in which lectures 


red sche ¢ )] 


jucational 
bs of and 
South Orange, 
ven by prominent educators on Rotary 
story, ideals, 
Letters were read from the president of 
otary International, and the governor 


were 


principles, and objects. 


the Thirty-sixth district. A large 
imber of “students” added to their 
Rotary education, and _ strengthened 
their enthusiasm by reviewing their 


\, B, C’s” of Rotary to the tune of a 


‘hickory stick.” 


Plan to Select 

lub Objective 

BROCKVILLE, NovA ScorrA—Some- 
times it is difficult for a Rotary club to 
choose a community service activity, and 
the Rotary club here has evolved a plan 
vhich has proved most effective. The 
{ims and Objects committee asks each 
member to bring a slip of paper to the 
meeting on which is written the objec- 
tive he considers best. The member need 
not write his name on the slip, merely 
any projects that appeal to him. The 
committee then goes over all the sug- 
gestions, and submits those having the 
most merit to the club for action. 


Fund Raised for 
Crippled-Children’s Ward 
WILKESBARRE, PENNSYLVANIA—T he 
local Rotary club has raised a six-thou- 
sand dollar fund for a ward in The 
General Hospital dedicated to crippled 
children. The sum was raised by volun- 
teer subscription, and there was enough 
left over to place a bronze marker at 
the doorway commemorating the club’s 
service. 


Loan Fund Helps 


Two Students 


ARDMORE, PENN.—The_ student-loan 
fund of the local Rotary club is helping 
two students attend college. One of 
the boys is attending Duke University 
and the other Ursinus College. Members 
of the club are watching the progress 
of the boys with a geat deal of interest, 
and take much pride in their accom- 
plishments. 





| 
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Be Your 


W HY wait for the legendary Santa? Vow 
can present yourself NOW with the sec ret 
of Happy, ¢ Glorious Health and Strength. It’s 
waiting for vou in 
The “SEAT OF HEALTH” 


that does 
e apparatus can do. It com- 
Is the health 
properties of the rowing machine, ab 
and general body- build ler Just 
day on the “SEAT OF 
you tingle with vi- 
Health and Strength are 


A marvelous all-around exerciser 
what no other single 
bines into the one single apparat 
giving 
dominal chair, 
five minutes a 
HEALTH” and 


brant, glowing vigor 
yours to keep! 


anew 


Joyous Exercise—No Drudgery 


Any one of the ten exercises combined in the 

AT OF HEALTH” and explained on its 
Exercise Chart, will show you it’s Fun— not 
Drudgery And after your first five-minute 
periods on the “SEAT OF HEALTH” you'll 
feel so absolutely NEW in bodily health and 
physical fitness that you'll say as every 
*T wouldn't be without it now! 


one 





says: 
Whole Family Can Use It 

ost ap ie Sutirase Instantly adjustable for all 

SS sizes and ages, the “SEAT 

OF HEALTH may be used 

by every member of the fam 

ily, providing natural exer 

cise—the kind Nature in- 

tended—for man or woman, 











young or old 





Sh Gn 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $9 oo 


I make shirts that fit you, because I make your shirts 
measurements and guarantee to take them be k if they d 


satisfy you 
I send you 100 samples to select from 


I send you measurement blanks with rules, I send you 
ished shirts parcel pc at prepaid. No ready made shir 
shop, but facilities for quick delivery of the higt eat & f 
custom work, jrite for my samples Higher priced fabric 
too Fall samples now ready. No agents 
Coacemes | Head, (Custom shies Maker 
12 Seneca St. Ithaca. N.Y. 


UAVIUMOUUETT RUT an 








Complete Your 
Library of 


Bound Volumes 
of 
THE ROTARIAN 


Write us for list of 
available bound 
volumes and prices. 


THE ROTARIAN 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 
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OWN Santa! 
€ Bring HEALTH! 
BEAUTY 
STRENGTH! 





Compact— Noiseless 


Phe “SEAT OF HEALTH “ is not elaborate 
or intricate. It requires no more space than an 
small chair. It has no gears, no motors, no 
noisy parts. It is silent, smooth, efficient. All 
aluminum construction and rubber shod, it 
will not scratch or mar your floors. And it is se 
compact that it Folds Into Au Ordinary Suit 

IN¢ It weighs but 17 Ibs You can carry it 
where! , 


every 


Vail Coupon Today For Christmas 


Giving 


Don't delay this a s ngle daa Send for 
free booklet, right aways The “SEAT Ol 
HEALTH” is priced within reach of every 
home, ind sold on libe ral time pay ment plan 
with money-back guarantee. Mail the coupon 
below, and mail it NOW—lIt means Health! 
f Peeseeccccsasacessaseseesocesessessssessssessesasoese 
: HEAI 7 SAAES < ORF. 
® Dept. M-12 P Tew ¥« ’ 
= Gentlemen: Please send me r 
ee \ 1 HEA H ! i 
. 

* NAMI 

. 

Py 

es ADDRI 

° 

8s CITY STATI 


“e%e%e%e"e"e%“"“"a"e", +, “e%a%e"e"a"s%e%e%e%a%e", 
OOOO III 


EMBLEMS 
for INDUSTRY 


Designed and Manufactured 
by the 


Makers of Emblems 


for Rotary International 


Intelligent and complete facili 


ties available to assist your De- 
partments. 
Sales Promotion (Sales Clubs) 


Material) 


(Service Award) 


Advertising ( Dealers’ 
Personnel 
Production (Safety Control) 
The Miller Jewelry Company 
Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 


050505050505050°056°0. 6. 0°86. 6. 9.9 0 0600606” 





MADDEN Double SAFETY 
DE LUXE Action RAZOR 
Including Stropper and 12 Blades with 
Five Year Guarantee 
Standard Price, $5.00 at your dealer or 


MADDEN SAFETY RAZOR CORP’N 
26 Cortlandt St. New York, N. Y. 




















MEXICAN 
HANDICRAFT 





Mexican hand woven beautifully de 
signed baskets, Aztec pottery, hand 
kerchiefs, center-pieces, beads, etc 
in great variety. To introduce this 
line we make up three assortments 
at $2.50, $5.00, and $7.50 each, post- 
paid. Each assortment consists of 
one large basket and several small 
ones; also samples of other Mexican 
handicraft, and the value is fully 
guaranteed. If you are not pleased 





when you receive the assortment 
return it post paid and your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. The 
smaller baskets make unique favors 


Send your order now to 


TOM PHILLIPS 


Santa Rosa, Rio Grande Valley 
TEXAS 


Coy 


Yen . 


ROTARY SUPPLIES 
FOR EVERY CLUB NEED 
Bronze Bells Bronze Emblems 

Membership Signs Steel Road Signs 
Hotel Lobby Signs 
Transfer Decals * * * * Lapel Badges 
Luncheon Buttons 


Paper Hats, Noise Makers, Balloons, favors 
for ladies and men, stunts. 


= 


Writefor Rotary Club catak 
RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 

500 W. Adams St. Chicago 
pe ee ee ee 


a ee eee een” 
ee eee, SO 


= 
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including PRIZES & FUN MAKING NOVELTIES 
The TIPP NOVELTY CO. 





TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 









U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger -Merkel Bros. -Manniicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 

Springfield's Restocked to Col. Whelen's Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 

Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repairing.* Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 








509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rotary Club Luncheon he 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome 


1 here Tuesd 











The Rotary Club Meets 
IN MONTREAL on Tuesdays, 12:45, at 


*PHindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 




















‘ACCORDEON: 


Played by Music Rolls 


Without any knowledge of Music or Notes, you play in a few 
ninutes, as perfect as an Artist, latest hits, songs and dances 
Every instrument guaranteed, Circular No. K and roll list 
mailed f ree. TREASURE SALES CO. 

1690 Boston Road 











Now York 
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MacDonald in Washington 


(Cortinued from page 13) 


sion between nations as such. It is a 
distinction, separating communities, 
some of which have advanced further 
than others, out of the naval and mili- 
tary era and into the commercial area. 
That is why Germany seems, as it were, 
to have changed sides. She is the same 
Germany. But before the war, she was 
armed; today she is disarmed; and that 
is now the acid test. 

No one, acquainted with international 
affairs, can be unaware of the impres- 
sion created by the economic influence 
of the English-speaking world. Proud 
and ancient peoples enquire whether 
they are to be Anglicized or American- 
ized against their will, and they seek 
for some method whereby they may 
withstand this penetration. Such senti- 
ments should be respected, but two re- 
marks perhaps may be permitted. First, 
the penetration is by no means on one 
side only. The influence of French 
thought, to say nothing of French fash- 
ions, has been enormous in the United 


States. So with German scho]: 
philosophy and music. So als 
Italian art, Russian drama, 
mysticism, and Japanese design. 
country in the world is infi 
every other country. Secondly, it 
less to resist penetration of thi 
by means of armaments. It is lik: 
ing poison gas with payonets. T!} 
way to combat economic powe: 
equal it, and if the Old World 
become the economic equal of th 
World she must rid herself of th: 
tary burden from which the New \\ 
is free. Many European leader: 
on this point; others do not. 

But it was to promote this lib: 
of mankind that President Hoov 
Prime Minister MacDonald met 
Washington. To suppose that they 
been aiming at an Anglo-Saxon d: 
tion over the rest of the world 
mistake their entire philosophy. 
they want is not domination, b 
opposite—that is, equilibrium. 


The Third Pacific Conference 


(Continued from page 20) 


outlines of the indented shores of a 
harbor of innumerable bays and coves. 
The city is practically built all round 
the Harbor with 183 miles of fore- 
shores; yet so deep is the water that 
there are more than 1,000 acres where 
the largest ships of the world might float 
at anchor. Over 8,000 ships with a 
tonnage of 16,000,000 enter each year. 

The greatest of Japanese landscape 
artists in one of his color wood-cuts en- 
deavors to depict the rapidly changing 
glories of a mountain so beautiful in its 
lights and shadows that the artist has 
time and again thrown down his brush 
in despair. Hiroshige names it, in his 
delightful Japanese quaintness ‘‘The 
Throwing-away-Brush-Peak.” So Syd- 
ney Harbor is the subject for artists, 
but all despair in their attempts to do 
justice to its glorious beauty, its ever- 
changing colors and lights, its heavenly 
blue, its pink reflections of the setting 
sun, its shimmering grey in the evening 
mist. To see Sydney Harbor is alone 
worth a journey half way across the 
world. 

Australia has much of interest to 
visitors. Its fauna and flora are 
strangely different from the animals 
and plants of other lands. 

Strange marsupials hop through the 
forests of eucalypts taller than the 
sequoias of North America. The platy- 
pus with webbed feet, duck bill, lays 
eggs, suckles its young and swims in the 
rivers—a bird-like, fish-like, amphibian 


mammal. Surely it is well na 
ornithorhyneus paradoxus. The 
todus breathes through its gills 
the creeks are full and through a 
when drought leaves the water hi 
mere bed of mud. 

Even the birds are different 
those of other lands and are in ¢ 
variety and number from the wing 
emu almost as large as an ostric} 
the tiniest of blue wrens. The lyr: 
is one of the best of ornitholo; 
mimics, imitating the notes of ot 


birds and the sound of the woodma: 


axe. Flocks of pink and white c 
toos and scarlet and green parrots 
the tree tops; and the note of the 
bird is heard in the deepest of the f 
glens. The giant kingfisher, know: 
the laughing jackass, is common i1 
outlying suburbs and amuses ever) 
with his loud mocking laugh. 

Close around Sydney are large a: 
preserved in their natural state w! 
the plant lover may see trees and shi 
in great variety and forms far diff« 
from those in the northern hemisph: 
Californians have introduced into A) 
ica one variety of eucalypt in 
Tasmanian Blue Gum, but there 
over 130 varieties in Australian for: 


and even more kinds of acacias filli! 
the spring day with glorious perfu 


and lighting up the bush with mas 
of golden glory. 


“T love the great land where the wa 


tah grows 
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{nd the wattle bough blooms on the 


of the great problems in Aus- 
agriculture is the control of 
luced vegetable and animal pests. 
s and animals which in thei 
habitat were never troublesome, 
become very great pests in their 
Australian home, 
the sparseness of the human popula 


partly becaus 


but mainly because the parasites 
kept them 
present in their new habitat. Th 


check at home at 


ly pear was introduced as a garden 
hedge plant but it escaped and spread 
rapidly that over 60,000,000 acres of 
aluable land in Queensland and New 
South Wales are overrun with it, and 
increase up to two years ago Was at 
alarming rate of one and a halt 
Biologists under 


ion acres per year. 
Commonwealth Council of Science 
Industry have discovered three in- 
parasites and have distributed them 
pear destruction. This last year the 
near has not increased and there is 
ry reason to believe that in five years 
time all the cactus-infested land will be 
eared of the pest and will be carrying 

me millions of sheep and growing fine 


rops of wheat 

The English rabbit introduced for 
port has gradually settled in every 
rtile part of the continent and in- 
eased to countless millions, costing 
pastoralists huge sums to protect their 


yperties with wire-netted rabbit-proof 


How to Reach 8 


rRuleE R. M. S&S. Aorangi™ leaves Van 
| couver on February Sth, calling at Vic 
toria, B. C., the same day. Her next 
s at Honolulu on February 12th where 
ight hours are spent. She then pro 
a to Suva (Fiji) arriving there on the 
21 spending about six hours. From there 
e will sail to Auckland (N. Z.) arriving 
eon the 24th, departing on the 25th and 
ng in Sydney on March 1st 
‘assengers desiring to do so could break 
heir journey at Auckland, make a short tour 
New Zealand leaving Wellington, N. Z., by 
e “Makura”’ on March 11th, arriving in 
Sydney on Mareh 15th. 
From San Francisco the “Sonoma” leaves 
13th February, calling at Honolulu Feb 
ry 19th, spending about twelve hours 
ere, thence to Pago Pago (American 
Samoa) where approximately four hours are 
pent, and then proceeds on to Suva (Fiji) 
March Ist, where five hours are spent, and 
rrives in Sydney March 6th 
(An additional sailing is R. M. S. **“Makura” 
leaving San Franciseo on 19th February call 
ug at Papeete (Tahiti) on March Ist, Rara 
mga (Cook Is.) on March 4th, Wellington 
(N. Z.) on March 10th and leaving on the 
ith and due in Sydney on the 15th 








neces an ab to dig the 
burrows. 

Into this new land have been intro- 
duced the flowering plants of the old 


countries and in the Botanic Gardens of 
Sydney Professor E. H. Wilson of the 
Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- 
versity found the biggest outdoor col- 
lection of plants in the world. In the 
onth of March, Sydney gardens will 
be full of autumn roses, chrysanthe- 
1ums, dahlias, cannas, carnations, and 
masses of annuals of all kinds. It is a 
delightful month for the flower | 


the motorist and the golfer; and here is 
necessary to say that all visiting Ro- 


Y 


tarians and their ladies are ex] 


cted 
bring their golf clubs; Australia will 
provide the courses. 

In every direction within short dis- 


tances of the city are motor runs 
through magnificient mountain, 
and coastal scenery. 
The beautiful Blue 
only 40 miles away and here are th 
ferny 


Mountains are 


famous Jenolan Caves and the 
biue depths of the Kanimbla Valley. 
“An opal-hearted country 


Land of the Rainbow-Gold.” 

Australia invites you all to partake 
of its hospitality and to share with her 
Rotarians the fellowship of men from 
Japan, the United States, China, New 
The Philippines and 
peoples whose in- 


Zealand, Hawaii, 
let us hope all other 


terests lie in the Pacific region. 


Sydney 


Ilonolulu p engel ve hie hoice of 
either the Aorangi rhe there on 12th 
February or the Sonoma leaving on 19th 
February 

First class return fares (according to grade 
of accommodation) are Bag aig 

Vancouver to Sydney from °">.10.0 

San Francisco to Sydney aa 10.0 

Honolulu to Sydney £95.10.0 

For passengers leaving Japan and the 


Philippines, the J. M. 8. Kaga Maru ix 
due to leave Yokohama on February 7th 
Nagoya the Sth, calling at Kobe on the 9th 
and leaving on the 12th, arriving at Nagasaki 


on February 13th and departing on the 14th, 
Hong Kong February 18th, departing the 
19th, Manila the 21st, departing on the fol 
lowing day and after short ca at Zam 


boanga and Davao, Thursday Is. will 
reached on March 8rd, Brisbane on the Sth 
and Sydney on March 10th 


First class return fares in connection with 
these services are 

From Yokohama 112.10.0 

From Kobe £110. 5.0 

From Nagasaki £105,150 

From Hong Kong £95. O00 

From Mat ESO.10.0 


How Wide”? 


OW big is the world,” 


my little one asked; 


I answered “the world is big and wide 
If the people are big—but a narrow gorge 
If peopled with greed and selfish pride.” 


L. M. SCHULTZ 
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Only with your first order of 


50 Smoxes'220 


RANTEED 


75 CIGARS AT LESS 
THAN 3'2* A PIECE 


Regular 1§¢ quality tobacco 
Straight from our factory to you 
That's our offer—just to 


“Get Acquainted’ 


HOW WE 
CAN AFFORD IT 


We do not spend a cent for 
bands, decorated labels or fancy 
boxes. We do not risk a cent 
on credit. We save money by 
mass production. We buy larg: 
quantities of the finest tobacco 
divect from the grower in Cuba, 
for spot cash. 














































YOUR MONEY BACK 


if you do not get at least three times 
the value in supreme smoking pleas- 
ure. Smoke as many as you like—all 
if you wish and if you are dissatisfied 
we'll gladly REFUND YOUR MONEY 
IN FULL without question. 








I have been making cigars for 
over fifty years. My company 
has been established since 1903 
Reference: National City Bank, 
New York, or any bank in Cuba. 


NOTICE! 
THIS OFFER EXPIRES DEC. 15 


But remember — we will only 
give away free a limited quantity 
of these Panatelas. If they are 
gone before the time limit has 
expired, we reserve the right to 
return your money. Send in 
your order today with check, or 
pay postman. We pay the deli- 
very charges. 


DIVSII EDWIN CIGAR CO. 
. 2338-40 THIRD AVE.- NEW YORK 











THIS SPORTY LAWN GAME 
IS FUN FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
If you've never played Neal Obstacle Golf, 


ask your sporting goods dealer or write us 
for descriptive folder. 


NEAL OBSTACLE GOLF 
The Mason Mfg. Co, Dept. R. So. Paris, Maine 
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THE ROTARI,\y 





























Now | 


THROUGH THE 
CHRISTMAS 
SEASON 


























Ki tier: generosity of the American 
public is limitless. Last year its 
contribution to the American Soci- 
ety for the Control of Cancer made 
possible a campaign of publicity 
which salabebiccnaly saved many 
lives. The entire purpose of the So- 
ciety is to disseminate information 
in regard to cancer so that the disease 
may be recognized in its early stages 








—when it is curable—and those 
afflicted may be persuaded to put 
themselves under the care of phy- 
sicians before it is too late. 

This year we are asking you to buy 
this booklet in which to record the 
Christmas gifts you give and receive 
—the price is one dollar. The pro- 
ceeds will be devoted to this war 
against cancer. 




















THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 


Free information in regard to cancer will be sent on request. 
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A NEW ANALYSIS 
OF THE ROTARIAN 
MARKET, OF INTEREST 
TO ADVERTISERS” 


RECENT SURVEY 
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reveals the fact that in twenty representative 
midwest towns and cities 2,816 Rotarians fall into 
the following business groupings: 


Industrial, 1,063...37.8°;, Financial, 250 . 8.8% 
Distribution, 1,095..39°, Professional, 408... 14.4°, 


This “cross-section” gives you an interesting new 
picture of the Rotarian market—136,000 com- 
munity leaders of which eighty-five per cent belong 
— to a definite business grouping composed of owners, 
CO ILO at officials, and executives that form the commercial 


and industrial fabric of their communities. 





is available in The Ro- 


tarian at small extra The personal and business buying power of this 
cost—two-color inside e = ¥ d ‘ 

asians: send deentoonlor group is tremendous—a rich and productive mar- 
process covers and in- ket which you can reach at small cost through 
serts. Rates and com- : d 

plete circulation data the publication that these men read— 

will be promptly fur- 

nished on request. THE 





ROTARIAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 
211 W. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 









Eastern Representative Midwest Representative 
WELLS W. CONSTANTINE F. W. HENKEL 
7 W. 16th Street 306 S. Wabash Avenue 






New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois 
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Tue modern way to keep in touch with customers 
is by telephone from centrally located towns. For 
information and arrangements about the Key Town 


plan, go right to your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office. 


A soap salesman went to the telephone office in 
Forest City, Arkansas, and placed 30 calls to 10 
surrounding towns. 


Twenty-five sales resulted in $2000 worth of 


business in 3 hours. Cost of the calls, $12.90. The 


salesman estimated it would have taken him 2 
weeks plus traveling expenses to visit the towns 
and dealers individually. 


The Bell System has prepared national 





and regional Key Town maps suggesting conve- 
nient centers for reaching the entire country by 
telephone. 

Sequence lists filed with the operator in advance 
enable calls to be put up quickly, one after another. 

Classified telephone directories help in develop- 
ing prospects and new outlets. 

The credit plan used in connection with the Key 
Town plan obviates carrying cash for telephoning 
and keeps a detailed record of the calls. 

Why not telephone your local Bell Telephone Busi- 
ness Office now for the Key Town maps and informa- 
tion? They are free. Bell Telephone Service 
is Convenient . Economical . . . Universal. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS HICAGO 














